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THE INDIAN PROCLAMATION. 


5 lag poverty of thought and the meanness of style which 
we have observed as characterising the debates of Parlia- 
ment, whether in the discussion of the India Bill or the 
vote of thanks to the defenders of Hindostan, seem destined 
to disfigure to the end the representation of this eventful 
drama. A more imposing occasion than the proclamation 
of “ Vicrorta, by the grace of God, of the United Kingdom 
“of Great Britain and Ireland, and of the Colonies and 
“ Dependencies thereof in Europe, Asia, Africa, America, 
“and Australasia, Queen, Defender of the Faith,” it is 
difficult to conceive. A document less worthy, as a literary 
composition, to carry at its head so majestic a title, we 
do not remember to have ever read. There may be some 
persons who are of opinion that it signifies very little how a 
thing is said, and whose profound regard for the substance 
makes them wholly indifferent to the form. For our part, 
we do not aspire to this transcendentalism. It may be that 
the Constitution would remain unimpaired if the QuEEN 
went to open Parliament in a gig, or if her Ministers in the 
Speech from the Throne made her Masesrty assure her faith- 
ful Commons that public affairs were “all serene.” We 
confess we prefer that dignified personages on t occasions 
should appear in a dignified garb, and utter their thoughts in 
dignified language. But the framers of this Proclamation have 
managed to make it read like the joint composition of Rouge 
Dragon and a platform orator, with the aid of an attorney's 
clerk and a popular preacher. Certainly we are as far as 
possible from desiring that the QUEEN should have been made 
to talk the language of the Last of the Barons, or affect the style 
of the prophet of the Asian Mystery. No doubt even this 
bald, disjointed performance is better than “ your plaguy fine 
“ writing,” and we may perhaps be thankful that we have 
escaped.a second Homeric despatch. We admit that it might 
have been worse. We shudder when we think that the 
Queen of ENGLAND might have been made to discourse to her 
dependencies on the “ True, the Good, and the Beautiful.” 
But there is a language which is as far removed from the 
bombast of Bulwerism as it is from the slipslop of this illite- 
rate Proclamation—we mean the language which educated 
Englishmen write and speak when they discourse of great 
matters and on + occasions. The style in which the 
Queen of Enauanp declares her will to Hindostan should be 
simple, severe, precise, and imperative. Her Imperial edict 
should be neither parenthetical, nor apologetic, nor explana- 
tory. But the authors of this document have given us a 
‘ormance which combines the diffuse jargon of an old writ 
with the loose colloquial slang of the modern platform. 
_ We pass at ence from “the said Government in and over 
“ our. said territories”. to a paragraph about “that social 
“ advancement which can only be secured by internal peace 
“ and good government.” The only consolation we can afford 
to those whose nerves may be tried by the lecture-room 
twang of this kind of sentence is the hope that the 
Hindostani version of “ social advancement” may not be to 
the same degree irresistibly suggestive of a sallow gentle- 
man in black pants, vest, and white cravat, flourishing his 
ee. behind a deal table. But we have 
y recovered the shock of the platform before we 
find . ourselves plunged into the cant of the conventicle, 
Here is the sort of thing which is thought worthy to 
be put into the mouth of the QurEn, when uttering her 
will on the most solemn subject which can occupy a 
Christian monarch ;—“ Firmly relying ourselves on the truth 
“of Christianity, and acknowledging with gratitude the 
“ solac2 of religion, we disclaim alike the right and the desire 
* to impose our convictions on any of our subjects.” We do 
not quarrel with the sentiment. On the contrary, it is in 
perfect accordance with the views which we have always 


maintained on this difficult question ; but was ever a great 
truth so miserably expressed ! Mr. Spurczon himself, in his 
most unctuous moments, does not condescend to talk of the 
“ solace of religion.” It would be doing that popular orator 
great injustice to suppose him capable of such a phrase as 
“ imposing his convictions.” It is well that the Queen of 
ENGLAND should avow her Christian faith, and it is well that 
she should declare her resoive to respect the faith of her sub- 
jects. But surely principles so high and maxims so wise as 
these might be clothed in less menial language. * Why are 
we to be epigrammatically reminded that the “Defender of 
“ the Faith,” though “ acknowledging the solace of religion,” 
does not even “desire to impose her convictions” on any 
one else? Yet here is a truth not only very important, but 
very religious, which by the clumsiness of the statement is 
rendered literally absurd, and all but irreverent. It cer- 
tainly cannot be said of the advisers of the QUEEN that “truths 
“ divine come mended” from their pen. Why could they 
not at once have turned the phrase thus—“ Being, as I am, 
“ in the habit of sitting under the solaces of religion.” 

Passing from the form to the matter, we are happy to be 
able to take 2 much more favourable view of this important 
document. In our eyes, it is no small merit that it contains 
the most solemn and authoritative adhesion to the funda- 
mental principles of the “traditionary policy.” We see in 
it a solid guarantee for the stability of our Indian Empire, 
because it places an unqualified veto on all the shallow 
theories by which it was proposed to revolutionize the prin- 
ciples which have hitherto directed our Indian policy. The 
best that can be said of the recent changes in the form of 
the Indian Government, is that, in fact, there is nothi 
pe The Indian Ministry sits in another street, 
the of Directors have adopted another name. The 
persons are hardly changed, and the Proclamation is a solid 
assurance that the policy is not to be materially altered. 
The policy of the Proclamation is not the policy of the Z'imes 
—-still less is it the policy of Exeter Hall—least of all is it 
the policy of the Calcutta malignants. It is decisively the 
opposite of all these, because it affirms in language, however 
inadequate, yet sufficiently intelligible, the t pri 
ciples. for ihe of which the Bast India 
Company was so ignorantly and bitterly assailed—the prin- 
ciples of clemency, political equality, and religious tolera- 
tion, Justice is at length rendered to the calm courage 
and the statesmanlike self- ion of Lord Cannrne, 
which exposed him to the taunts of English journals and 
the execrations of the Anglo-Indian shopkeepers. Politicians 
like Mr, Disraeti and Sir J. Paxineron, who have no 
guide but faction to direct their public conduct, and who 
trust to making capital out of the dan of the country, 
have already been visited with abundant humiliation. But 
of all humiliations none can be more bitter or more de- 
served than that the men who, a few months ago, sought 
to rob Lord Cannino of the thanks of Parliament, should 
be members of the Cabinet which advises the QuEEN to pro- 
claim “her especial trust in his loyalty, ability, and 
ju t.” This is the man of whom Mr. Disrak1t so latel 
said—“In the conduct of the Administration of India 
“ see inconsistency and incoherency, and to ask us to thank 
“the Governor-GenerAL for pursuing a policy which 
“ appears on the surface to have led to great disasters, seems 
“to me to be both unreasonable and impolitic.” And Sir 
J. Paxineton said, on the 8th of February :—‘In the 
“absence of any proof to the contrary, I am irresistibly 
“ brought to the conclusion that, instead of Lord Cannine’s 
“ conduct being marked with energy and ability, it has been 
“ marked with great vacillation, great indecision, and a great 
“ want of that statesmanship and ability which were requisite 
“ for a discharge of his duties.” . 

The portion of the Proclamation which deals with the 
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religious question was that to which we looked with the 
deepest interest, and we must confess with the greatest 
anxiety. The language of the fanatics of the platform on this 
subject had been so mischievous and foolish, that anything 
short of the most distinct and uncompromising rejection of 
their projected crusade would probably have proved fatal 
to the very existence of our Empire. Clumsy as the word- 
ing of this part of the Proclamation is, the sentiment which 
it conveys is, fortunately, unmistakeably plain. It contains 
the necessary assurance to the people of Hindostan that 
they are not to be delivered up alive by their Sovereign to the 
inquisitors of Exeter Hall. The great truth is boldly affirmed 
that the Christianity of England is absolutely consistent 
with the religious liberty of Hindostan. If India was to be 
saved to the English Crown, it was indispensable that 
this point should be left in no ambiguity. We are greatly 
relieved to find that in this respect the Proclamation is 
explicit and precise. Religious proselytism on the part of 
the State and all its servants is not only solemnly dis- 
claimed, but strictly forbidden. “All who are in authority” 
are enjoined “that they abstain from all interference 
“ with the religious belief or worship of any of the sub- 
“ jects of the QuEEN, on pain of her highest displeasure.” 
It is not merely tion and pressure which are for- 
bidden, but the people of Hindostan are further gua- 
ranteed against that solicitation and favouritism which is the 
common refuge of baffled persecutors. Not only is it the 
“ Royal will that none be molested or disquieted,” but that 
“none be favoured” by reason of their religious faith. All 
the subjects of the Crown, “of whatever race or creed,” are 
tobe “ freely and impartially admitted to the public service.” 
This is the just and the wise answer to the schemes of those 
who, like Major Epwarpgs, the Bishop of Oxrorp, or 
Lord SuarrEssury, hoped to be permitted to bribe into 
Christianity by political rewards the heathen whose disbelief 
they could not extirpate by the sword. Of all the schemes 
of proselytism, there was none more fatal, and we wil] add 
more un-Christian, than that which proposed, by giving a 
premium on conversion, to place the political Government 
of the people exclusively in the hands of men whom they 
would certainly despise and detest as renegades from the 
faith. It is on this project, instinct with all the folly and 
all the rashness of fanaticism, that the Proclamation has 
placed an uncompromising and we trust an effectual veto. 

But if judgment is recorded against Exeter Hall, we are 
happy to say that the rebuke is no less explicit which is 
addressed to the malignants of Calcutta. The burthen of all 
the calumnies which were so industriously disseminated against 
Lord Cannine and the Indian Government, was the clemency 
and the justice extended to the “niggers.” If it had not 
been that the “ traditionary policy,” happily conducted by 
the hands of a humane and brave English gentleman, had 
controlled the ferocity of those frightened shopkeepers, the 
Indian Empire had been by this time extinct, and the 
name of England consigned to lasting disgrace. It was 
the firmness of Lord Canyine, acting upon those prin- 
ciples which he found consecrated in the administration of 
the East India Company, that saved us from the guilt of 
deeds which would have kindled in the breasts of a count- 
less population the flame of an inextinguishable hatred. It 
is to him we owe it that the task which is now before us 
is to reconcile, and not to exterminate, the peopie of Hindo- 
stan. The great merit of the “traditionary policy” was that 
it stood between the defenceless Hindoo and the odious 
and tyrannical spirit which is revealed to us by the Anglo- 
Indian press. It is in virtue of this wise and just humanity 
that the East India Company will hereafter rank in history 
as the most sagacious Government which ever administered 
a subject province. We are glad to say that those gentle- 
men who account for the mutiny by attributing it to the 

stem of “pampering the ni ” and whose theory of 

vernment is founded on the policy of trampling on the 
native races, will find no encouragement to their views in the 
message of the QuEEN. The Calcutta journalist and attorney 
will hear, no doubt, with indignation and contempt, that in 
the eye of their Sovergten there is to be no distinction of 
colour or of race—that the religion of the native is to be 
respected—that “all are to enjoy alike the equal and im- 
“ partial protection of the law”—that “all the subjects of 
“the Crown are to be freely and impartially admitted to 
“ effices in its service.” Shocking as such doctrines may 
be: to their nerves, they may perhaps be induced to recon- 
cile themselves to the security of the Indian Empire, which, 
after all, is essential to their own preservation. 


To these cardinal points we rejoice to find added the assu- 
rance that the future policy of India is not to be a policy 
of military aggression or territorial disement. Ir 
this respect also it is satisfactory that the advisers of 
the Crown have seen the wisdom of adhering to the spirit 
of the East India Company’s administration, rather than 
to the views which have hitherto predominated in the 
Imperial councils. Whatever may have been the case 
in the earlier days of the Company, there can be no 
question that in ‘recent times they have been the great 
opponents of annexation and conquest. From the days of 
the Afghan expedition down to the recent Persian war, all 
the military attempts in India have been undertaken by the 
Parliamentary Minister, against the counsel and the will of 
the Board of Indian statesmen. We are glad that the Crown 
has seen fit publicly to enunciate a principle which the Board 
of Directors so long and so vainly strove to impress on suc- 
cessive English Administrations. 


On the whole, we cannot do otherwise than approve a 
document which substantially affirms all the principles of 
government for which we have so long and earnestly con- 
tended. The Proclamation of the QuEEN is the solemn and 
satisfactory assurance that the public mind of England has 
recovered from the frenzy of passion and fanaticism into which, 
a twelvemonth ago, it had been cast by the mingled influences 
of ignorance and terror. Time and reflection have made men 
ashamed of the violence and injustice with which the panic had 
possessed them. The crude and shallow schemes of thought- 
less men are consigned to the contempt they deserve, and 
the English people, through the mouth of their QUEEN, utter 
sentiments not unworthy of a Christian nation and a govern- 
ing race. If the present and future Administrations of this 
country have the moral courage, in spite of popular clamour, 
to act on the principles affirmed by this Proclamation—and 
if the House of Commons has the wisdom to permit them so 
to act-—much of the evils which we apprehended from the 
passing of the India Bill may be averted. If the policy of 
the East India Company can be substantially maintained, we 
care little who are the men into whose hands the adminis- 
tering of it may fall. Upon these conditions we trust that, 
under the new organization, the security of our Indian 
Empire may be still maintained ; but if it be so, it must be 
by a strict and courageous fidelity to the policy by which it 
was first acquired and afterwards consolidated. 


MR. GLADSTONE IN CORFU. 


IR E. B. LYTTON and Mr. Guapstong, in their Hellenic 

enthusiasm, have become strangely indifferent to constitu- 
tional forms and to English modes of feeling. The Lord High 
Commissioner Extraordinary, after insisting on a salute of 
seventeen guns and a guard of honour, as the direct representa- 
tive of the QuEEN, took the opportunity, at his own publie 
levée, of kissing the hand of the Greek Archbishop. A 
similar act of homage at Lambeth, or in St. James’s Square, 
would certainly not be conformable to English tastes ; and 
the fiercest Nonconformist might reasonably insist that, 
bishop for bishop, an English Metropolitan is somewhat 
above the level of any dignitary who can by possibility 
adorn the ecclesiastical chair of Corfu. Mr. GLApsToNE, 
however, may assert that, if his obedience is due to the 
QUEEN, his lips, like the hand of Douglas, are his own ; but 
the Colonial Secretary has no right to travel out of the rigid 
precedents of official correspondence. The Municipality of 
Corfu, having some time since insolently prohibited the 
supply of provisions to a Turkish frigate in the harbour, 
have been rewarded by a mild and complimentary reproof, 
directly addressed to their own body by Sir E. B. Lyrrow 
himself. The common rules of etiquette might have sug- 
gested the propriety of communicating with the seditious 
corporation only through the medium of the Lord High 
Commissioner. It may be hoped that Parliament will re- 
quire a strict account of all the follies which have lately been 
perpetrated under the inspiration of a tinsel classicality. 


Mr. GiapsTone seems to have commenced his speech 
to the Ionian Senate by stating, with perfect truth and 
characteristic candour, that he had no right to deliver 
any speech on the occasion. His commission, as he 
does not bind any person but himself; yet the acts of a 
Lord High Commissioner Extraordinary would, if such a 
title were known to the law, affect all citizens of the Sept- 
insular Republic in right of the authority vested im the 
representative of the protecting Power. The eminent 
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organ of the Colonial Office was perhaps not equally discreet 
in pledging himself to the questionable proposition that the 
Constitutional Government of the islands is guaranteed by 
the Treaty of Paris, and it was at least premature to add that 
the liberties established by Ionian law are to be held equally 
sacred. By the Treaty of Paris, or rather by the Treaty of 
Vienna, the English Crown undertook to grant a Constitution 
to the Ionians; but there was no understanding that the 
system of government should be, in the modern sense of the 
word, constitutional. For many years the privileges of the 
electors were limited to a choice between two candidates 
nominated for each vacancy by the Lord High Commissioner. 
The liberal institutions which were afterwards conceded by 
Lord Seaton and Lord Grey have brought the Protectorate, 
and the liberties which it protects, to the dead Jock for which 
Mr. Guapstone has to finda key. As his mission “avoids 
“every ulterior question which could derogate- from the 
“relations of England to, the Islands,” while the distin- 
guished emissary regards the rights of the malcontent As- 
sembly as indefeasible, it is difficult to understand his hope 
that he can give effect to “the affectionate wishes for 
“the welfare of the Islands which he has been permitted 
“ to hear personally uttered by her Majesty.” Among the 
“remarkable gifts” with which the Ionians have been en- 
dowed, “the union of freedom with public order” has hitherto 
been as little conspicuous as the combination “ of knowledge 
“ with the Christian faith.” It must, however, be remem- 
bered, in explanation of the peculiarities of Mr, GLApsTONE’s 
address, that it was composed and delivered in a language 
which, in modern times, has assumed an unctuous and turgid 
character altogether repugnant to English idioms and taste. 
Perhaps the accomplished orator may have felt the oddity 
of appealing to the “Hellenic sympathies” of an audience 
which must be addressed in Italian. On further inquiry, if 
he has leisure for literary conversation, he will probably find 
that, except among the English residents, and in the 
University library, there is not a copy of Homer to be found 
in Corfu ; but if the Ionians are not especially. versed in the 
historical poetry of ancient times, one of their most remark- 
able gifts consists in their aptitude for modern practical 
fiction. The Government is already in possession of all 
possible statements of local grievances, with the corrections 
and commentaries which Sir Jonn Youna’s experience 
has enabled him to supply; and Mr. Guapstone will only be 
able to furnish unnecessary additions to the raw material of 
apocryphal information. From the ArcuprsHor he may 
probably have learned that he is troubled with the existence 
of a schismatic rival in the person of a Roman Catholic pre- 
late ; and the municipality will inform him why their religious 
susceptibilities are shocked by the presence of a Turkish 
sloop in the offing, and the consequent appearance of the 
infidel purser or steward in the city market. The social 
tyranny which a priesthood of idle peasants and dis- 
charged servants exercises in Cephalonia and in other 
islands, will probably not come within the scope of Mr. 
GLADSTONE’S inquiry, and generally it may be assumed that 
his native informants will carefully abstain from any expla- 
nation of the real character and condition of the people. 
He will probably not so much as hear the intelligence, which 
he will in any case be too courteous to communicate, that Sir 
E. B. Lyrron’s introductory despatch has excited more uni- 
versal ridicule in Corfu than even in England. A burlesque 
costume in the warehouse of an African trader might only 
suggest the conjecture that negro chieftains had probably a 
singular taste in dress ; but the intended customer appre- 
ciates far more keenly than the remote spectator the 
absurdity of an unsuitable consignment. When Don 
Quixote invoked the condescending sympathy of Dulcinea 
del Toboso—when Sir Piercie Shafton addressed the Maid 
of the Mill as the incomparable Molinda—when Mr. 
Swiveller idealized the dingy servant-of-all-work into a 
Marchioness—the several objects of an imaginative admira- 
tion may have felt the same kind of astonishment with 
which the Corfiotes learn that, as descendants of the Hellenes 
they are expected to reverence a commentator on the great 
pre-Hellenic poet. 

At the present moment, the lively and clever inhabitants 
of Corfu are probably altogether bewildered by the puzzling 
absence of sagacity on the part of the Government. Foreign 
politicians always anticipate plots and intrigues, and they 
are slow to recognise the blundering complicity of proceed- 


ings which are suspiciously transparent. Lord MALMESBURY 


has disavowed, in a diplomatic circular, the unwise and mis- 
chievous project which Sir Jonny Younc was unfortunately 


persuaded to countenance for atime. Yet it is certain that 
the proposal must have been received at the Colonial Office 
with favour, for after a year’s deliberation it was thought 
worthy of discussion by Lord Dersy’s Cabinet. After the 
rejection of the scheme, the Lord High Commissioner 
bably urged upon the Government the early adoption of any 
measure which might be thought conducive to the repreasion 
of local disaffection, and it was not perhaps surprising that 
the Ministers should welcome the occasion of conciliating a 
new political ally, who would at the same time share their 
responsibility. Mr. GLapstone’s appointment originally 
purported to convey power to give redress, as well as 
authority to inquire, and it was probably through the 
columns of the press that Sir E. B. Lyrron first discovered 
that the nomination was illegal, as the Commission is still 
invalid. Mr. Guapsrone was finally sent out to address the 
Senate upon sufferance, and to ask questions of any person 
who might be willing to return answers, either true or false; 
but in the meantime the mismanagement of the Colonial Office 
gave the Corfiote deputies an opportunity of protesting against 
the relations which the mission proposes to regulate and 
confirm. Sir E. B. Lyrron’s absurd despatch, and Mr. Grap- 
sTone’s hasty pledge of maintaining popular institutions, 
complete the confusion in which the lonian question seems 
hopelessly involved. The English Crown can concede 
nothing further consistently with the public law of Europe, 
and it has now gratuitously disclaimed the right to enforce 
any concession on the malcontents. The protesting deputies 
who repudiate the English Protectorate are perhaps more 
consistent than Mr. Guapstone in their political logic. Re- 
presentative government implies the unity of the State in 
which it is dominant, and it is absurd to suppose that the ~ 
policy of the English Crown can always coincide with the 
wishes of an Ionian Assembly. The Protectorate exists by 
public law, the Constitution by local enactment or by Royal 
grant ; and the secondary system must be made consistent 
with the organic principle by which the republic exists. The 
resumption of greater power by the Executive, even if it 
were not found indispensable as a remedy, ought to have 
been reserved as a menace, and as an instrument of domestic 
negotiation. 


THE LIGHT LITERATURE OF POLITICS. 


R. MILNER GIBSON is the light literary gentleman 
of politics. Like Miss Mowcher, he seems always to 
be interspersing his remarks with the inquiry, “Oh! arn't I 
“ volatile?” His speeches are just the sort of thing which 
you may take up in an odd ten minutes when you are 
not disposed for anything serious. You may read them as 
you might a tale in a magazine, or turn them over like the 
pages of an album. There is a light, airy, sprightly touch- 
and-go sort of spirit about the man, with which he dishes up 
his diseourses like a shape of whipped jelly. They have not 
a great deal of flavour, and their substance is hardly appre- 
ciable, but they are just the thing for a man to trifle with 
who has not much appetite. He does not bore you with 
figures, like a Scotch statistical member—he is not so savage 
as Mr. Bricut, or so irritable as Mr. Rozpuck—and he 
understands the use of consonants a good deal better than 
Mr. Wuu1ams. You may always pass a very pleasant 
little half-hour with the member for Ashton, who will 
neither ‘grate on your ears with discordant aspitates, nor 
harrow up your feelings with terrible denunciations, nor put 
you to sleep with pertinacious ratiocination. He flits like 
a butterfly from flower to flower, and we run after him 
rather to admire the gaiety of his hues than with any cruel 
intention of damaging, by too rude a touch, the frail mate- 
rials of his wings. 

We don’t know how Mr. Grsson acquired the art—which 
physically seems a difficult one—of at once addressing an 
audience and sticking his tongue in his cheek. It is not easy, 
in the case of so good-humoured a man, to discover whether 
he is chuckling at himself or at his auditory. But whether 
the source of his amusement is derived from external springs, 
or flows naturally from his native pleasantness, certam it is 
that he never brings himself—or, we should think, an 
else—to regard anything from a serious point of view. e€ 
are far from imputing this as a fault to the right honour- 
able gentleman. On the contrary, in these dreary days of 
stump oratory, it is quite refreshing to find an out-and-out 
Reformer who will “chaff ” you pleasantly about taxation, 
and ballot, and universal s , and triennial Parliaments, 
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doubt, is a capital thing in its way; but the fact is, one 

does get rather tired in time of the rule of three direct 

by which Mr. Bricur proves that the towns ought to have 

all the members of Parliament to themselves, and the rule of 

three inverse by which Mr. Newpecate demonstrates, with 

ps a conclusiveness, that only country gentlemen should be 
mitted into the House of Commons. 

In his “easy, breezy” sort of way, Mr. Greson seems to 
have been appointed by some magician or other to play the 
part of Ariel to the Calibans of Whiggism. He plagues, 
and pinches, and torments them with a good-humoured 
maliciousness which it is perfectly delightful to all who 
are not its victims to witness. From his safe refuge 
of unofficial and irresponsible aggressiveness, he sallies 
out just at the right moment, and sticks his little dart 
between the joints of their harness. Of course, he reminds 
the good people of Ashton of “the affair in which he was 
“concerned during the last session.” Never did Jack the 
Giant-killer bear his triumphs so meekly. Perhaps he did 
not find it quite so easy to reconcile the bold and martial 

t which he played in the matter of the Conspiracy 

ill with the strict doctrines of the Peace Society. How- 
ever, he hops over the difficulty in his usual playful manner, 
with the assurance that “it was not a question argued in a 
“sense hostile to France.” We suspect, however, that Mr. 
Gisson’s allegiance to the peace-at-any-price theory sits upon 
him much about as lightly as most of his other political 
convictions ; and therefore we do not grudge him the pride 
with which he looks back on having. acted as the fugleman 
in a censure which was not more by the English 
Parliament than the English people, on a measure which he 
- justly characterises as “ humiliating to the dignity and inde- 
“ pendence of England as a nation.” 

Of party-politics in general Mr. Gipson takes a very cheer- 
ful, though somewhat desultory view. “ He was charged with 
“ having brought in the Tories. Well, what of that? What 
“ harm did the Tories do? The Tories, like every one else, 
“ must have their innings ; they soon got either bowled or 
“ caught out.” Certainly a very nice little game, in which we 
suppose Mr. Briceur is to keep one wicket and Mr. Gipson the 
other, ready to stump out the batters at the proper moment. 
For the present, however, Mr. Gipson seems disposed to 
keep them in. Indeed, he enunciates a political maxim which 
is eminently adapted for making things pleasant. “ It does 
“not matter how things are carried, so long as they are 
“ carried.” Such is the doctrine of Manchester morality—a 
doctrine which, however convenient it may be for the eluci- 
dation of Mr. Grpson’s political career, we do not conceive 
will prove equally conducive to maintaining the standard of 
political character, or ensuring the stability of the public 
policy. 

We readily believe Mr. Gipson when he assures us that 
“ he never was more satisfied in his life than with the course 
“which Parliament took in rejecting the Conspiracy Bills, 
“even though there followed the fall of a Whig Govern- 
“ment.” Perhaps, if, instead of the words which we have 
italicized, he had said “ because,” the avowal would have been 
equally candid. Mr. Gipson, who looks upon the House 
of Commons as a cricket-ground, is naturally jealous of the 
players who have had a long inni We wonder he 
did not quote the whole of the touching ballad which begins, 
“ You are old, Father William, the young man said.” At 
all events, he is of opinion that “it is time for many of 
“these old leaders to retire from the field.” Nothing 
can be more fair or considerate than the member for Ashton. 
“ Lord Patmerston himself—why he had nothing to com- 
“ plain of—he had been in office about fifty years; and 
“ when a man had been in office for fifty years with all 
“ Governments, and had given satisfaction to all parties, he 
“might very well retire. He (Mr. Gipson) wished him 
“ health, happiness, and a long life, provided he did not 
“ trouble us any more with aspiring to be the leader of the 
“ Liberal party.” Is it possible to perform a painful duty 
with a lighter grace or a more considerate politeness? Mr. 
Gisson is mindful of the old French maxim of etiquette—“ I] 
“ faut toujours reconduire la vieillesse ;’ and so, with as- 
surances of his distinguished consideration and agreeable 
reminiscences of his prolonged innings, he begs Nestor to carry 
out his bat. The member for Ashton does not tell us the 
precise age at which he fixes political superannuation. We 
can only express our sincere desire that he has still some 
years torun. Whether, when he reaches the term, he will 
find any middle-aged and right honourable gentleman to 
assure him that he has given “ satisfaction to all parties,” or 


to any, and which, is more than at this moment we should 
venture to predict. : 

Having thus gracefully touched off Lord Patmerston, he 
administers a little playful slap to the press. He thinks we 
occupy ourselves too much with the affairs of other coun- 
tries ; more especially he is disposed to discountenance any 
commentaries on the doings of the French Government. It 
is not easy to reason seriously with Mr. Mitner Gipson. 
Nevertheless, it would not be difficult to meet his objection 
with a very sufficient reply. In a free country, a free press is 
on the whole, and in the long run, the true mirror of the feel- 
ing and the language of the people amongst whom it exists. 
What they think, it thinks—what they feel, it feels—what 
they say, it says. Now, people who really value and love any- 
thing—whether it be freedom, or humanity, or anything else 
—do experience disgust when they witness gross and shocking 
outrages on that which they esteem and respect ; and they 
will inevitably utter what they irresistibly feel. It is not 
at all necessary—hardly even material—that the incident 
which excites their indignation should have any immediate 
connexion with their own personal interests. A man walks 
down the Strand and sées a costermonger brutally ill-using a 
horse, or a drover mangling an ox. It may be said that the 
affair is no concern of his—the horse is not his horse, nor the 
ox his ox. Nevertheless, unless he happens to be a member 
of the Peace Society, he will probably express to his com- 
panion the horror with which such barbarity inspires him, 
and even remonstrate with the wretch on the atrocity of 
his conduct. A few years ago, a distinguished barrister 
discovered that a special pleader and his wife, who resided 
on the same staircase with him, were in the habit of subject- 
ing an unfortunate maid-of-all-work to the most shocking and 
revolting outrages. The barrister to whom we allude, fall- 
ing into the same error as the English press, gibbeted the 
offenders, and the result of his efforts was the release of their 
victim from her horrible servitude. If he had followed the 
advice of Mr. Ginson, what he should have done would have 
been to hold his tongue and return home to look after the 
faults of his own servants. The day may, perhaps, arrive 
when the English press will regard with indifference the per- 
petration of such acts as the coup Wétat of the 2nd of 
December, or the prosecution of M. p—E MonTaLEMBERT ; and 
as soon as the people of England are indifferent to such things, 
Mr. Gipson may rest assured that the press will be silent 
about them. But we cannot promise him the dawn of this 
millennium of immoral non-intervention until, under the 
guidance of himself and of his friends, democratic institutions 
shall have deadened as completely in the breasts of the 
English people as they have extinguished in the hearts of 
the French nation all regard: for humanity, all sense of 
justice, and all Jove of freedom. We want probably nothing 
but the ballot and universal suffrage to reconcile us to 
unlimited despotism. When we have passed through the 
phase of the Republic, we shall perhaps be more capable of 
appreciating the merits of the Empire. 


M. MAZZINI’S MANIFESTO. 


M MAZZINT has issued one of the periodical manifestoes 
e against Piedmont which seem to express his 
strongest convictions and his deepest antipathies. An op- 
ponent of Austria, of Tuscany, of Rome, of Naples, and of 
Royalty in general, the veteran Revolutionist loathes the 
rival pretender to the liberation of Italy far more earnestly 
than he hates his professed antagonists. The Republican 
CALVIN is as bitter and as narrow as any of his theological pro- 
totypes ; and though he would willingly assist in the slaughter 
of his enemies, his whole nature is only fully satisfied 
when there is a hope of burning the heterodox Piedmontese 
Servetus. If there were any advantage in a rhetorical de- 
molition of material fortresses and armies, it cannot be denied 
that the Mazzini formula for the regeneration of Italian na- 
tionality is recommended by theoretical completeness ; but in 
common with the majority of controversialists, the ex- 
Triumvir is more effective when he is pointing out the weak 
points of the competing scheme than in the vindication of 
his own. It is perfectly true that an unprovoked aggression 
on the part of Sardinia would be an undertaking as hopeless 
as it would be criminal. “The Minister who should advise 
“the King to attempt such an enterprise with Europe at 
“ peace, would deserve to be tried for high treason to the mo- 
“ narchy. A third-rate Power presuming to invade possessions 
“held by a first-rate Power in virtue of mutual treaties, 
“would instantly have all the European Governments its 
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“ foes.” The most conservative of statesmen could 
not have pointed out more justly the inevitable con- 
sequences of a single-handed invasion of Lombardy by 
Sardinia; nor is it less true that a Royal liberator, 
on arriving at the frontier of the Ecclesiastical States, 
would be stopped by the irresistible veto of Catholic Europe. 
The Piedmontese Monarchy can, in short, never create that 
Italian unity which enthusiastic patriots demand. The 
Republicans, on the other hand, would be ready, if their 
mouthpiece may be trusted, to disregard every obstacle, 
moral or material, which could interfere with the attainment 
of their object. To them the Pore is nothing, for they can 
“ unite in one vast league the peoples weary of worshipping 
“a phantom ; arouse them, by boldly proclaiming in the face 
“ of Europe the eternal truth ; and can say to that old man, 
“In the name of Gop and the people, vanish—we are more 
“ ‘religious, more believing, than thou.’” In a similarly 
uncompromising spirit, it is‘said—“ Our war will have to in- 
“vade the Tyrol, and if need be, bombard Trieste * * *; 
“ our war must appeal to and rally round its flag the numerous 
“ foreign elements that will hasten to its aid, while a King 
“would be obliged to reject the Poles for fear of irritating 
“ the Czar, and the French for fear of the Emprror.” In 
other words, the war which has been proclaimed for the last 
thirty years, though the army which is to commence it has 
yet to be enlisted, would be a war not only with Austria, 
but with Russia and France, as well as with every Catholic 
Prince and nation in Europe. 

The brave words which were once uttered at a bridge in 
the plains of Picardy, still find an echo in the eloquent pro- 
fessions of revolutionary warriors in futwro. It is easy to 
defy Germany by an imaginary bombardment of Trieste, and 
to multiply enemies whom there is no immediate danger of 
meeting in the field. When glory,is to be won by verbal 
achievements, it would be idle to diminish the ditliculties 
which measure the greatness of the ultimate triumph. - If 
the King of Sarpinia were to engage in the controversy, he 
might probably think it a sufficient answer to say that he 
has 80,000 well-trained men, while his vituperative compe- 
titor has only his pen, and perhaps a few obscure conspirators, 
at his disposal. The word “ Italy” may have “resounded on 
“ the lips of the million in 1848 ;” but the only attempt to 
convert it into a reality was made by CHartes ALBERT 
and his gallant army, while the Lombard Republicans, 
under the advice of Mazzint, stood aloof and blustered in 
safety. 

The present pamphlet seems to have been suggested by 
the supposed danger to Austria from the alliance between 
Sardinia and France ; nor will calumny fail to find in the 
publication a new proof of the constant coincidence between 
the outbreaks of Mazzini's revolutionary activity and the 
interests of the Austrian Government ; but the Republican 
agitator is in reality not a traitor, but an imperturbable 
fanatic. Asa watch which has stopped must point right 
once in twelve hours, the devotee of a fixed idea finds him- 
self periodically coinciding with the true principles of policy, 
as they are dictated by circumstances. The proclamation of 
a Republican crusade, to be undertaken at some indeter- 
minate epoch, may be eliminated as a constant element from 
the argument against a breach of the peace by Sardinia. 
It’ is perfectly true that an offensive alliance with France 
could by no possibility lead to the liberation of Italy. 
“ Milan conceded to Piedmont, would imply Naples handed 
“ over to Murat or some other prefect of France.” It may 
be added, that the joint enterprise would involve the pre- 
liminary dismemberment of the existing Sardinian monarchy. 
France would not move a regiment without insisting on the 
surrender of Savoy as a compensation for the risk and ex- 
pense of the war. The King would thus be required to 
surrender the oldest possession of his house for a territory 
to be held under the questionable title of conquest ; and it is 
at least possible that at some future Campo Formio he might 
be deprived of his acquisition, without recovering his cor- 
responding loss. Even if Lombardy were retained, it could 
only be held under the burdensome protection of France ; 
and it is better to be the independent Sovereign of a minor 
State than to sink into the Viceroy of a more extended 
dominion. 

On the part of France, the enterprise, if not equally hope- 
less, would be rash and possibly ruinous. The statesmen of 
Europe are not, like M. Mazzint, superior to considerations 
of public law and of territorial security. The annexation of 
Savoy to the French Empire would destroy the neutrality of 
Switzerland by overlapping it on the south, as it is already 


conterminous with France on the west and the north. Little 
credit would attach to the pretexts which might be put 
forward in vindication of a war which would be in substance 
gratuitous and unprovoked ; and if Russia took a part in the 
conflict, either by acts or by menacing preparations, it would 
be evident that the independence of Europe must be defended 
against a revival of the policy of Tilsit. Prussia and the 
German Confederation are not bound by any legal obligation 
to guarantee the dominions of Austria beyond the Alps, but 
all Germany has the right and the duty to protect itself 
against alarming demonstrations from the east or from the 
west. It is a remarkable fact that, in the whole course of 
modern history, France has never, except during the last 
reverses of NApoLeon, been en in war against united 
Germany ; and it is certain that the Confederation would be 
unanimous in resenting any interference with the Northern 
Tyrol, or with Trieste. 

If Napotzon IIT. is prepared to defy foreign hostility, he 
will find a more insuperable impediment to wanton ambition 
in the repugnance of his own subjects to war. The officers 
of the army might probably welcome the prospect of plunder 
and distinction, but the French nation dreads the conscrip- 
tion, and entertains a rooted antipathy to taxation. The 
second Empire cannot hope to imitate the precedent of the 
first.in maintaining war by the robbery of Europe. The 
old Treasury of the Army, and the piles of bullion in the 
vaults of the Tuileries, still excite the imagination of sympa- 
thizing readers of Tutgrs, and are probably celebrated in mili- 
tary traditions; but the loans of the Crimean campaigns, and 
the consequent demand for a premature peace, are fresh in the 
memory of cooler politicians. The Imperial Budget, which 
has never attained to an equilibrium in peace, would be 
hopelessly deranged by a single Italian campaign: The 
declaration that the Empire meant peace was the most 
prudent and popular manifesto which has been put forward 
by the present dynasty. 

If it is thought invidious to discuss a folly and a crime 
which may perhaps never have been contemplated, the fault 
rests, not with English writers or politicians, but with the 
servile organs of the French Government, if not with a higher 
personage. The increase of the armies, the violent language 
of the Parisian journals, and the coldly mysterious disclaimer 
of the Moniteur, all point to a threatened rupture with 
Austria; and although it is highly probable that the demon- 
stration is intended to excite alarm rather than to precede 
aggression, it is known that the language of the highest 
person in the Empire has not been uniformly pacific or satis- 
factory. Ifa desire has existed to draw out some indication 
of English opinion, there will be no difficulty in supplying 
the fullest explanations. England wishes well to the 
national party in Italy, and regrets both the actual position 
of Austria in Lombardy and Venice, and the consequent 
support which is afforded to the misgovernment of the native 
Princes. For similar reasons, however, this country regards 
with jealousy the French occupation of Rome, and utterly 
distrusts the projects for Neapolitan regeneration which in- 
volve the substitution of a Murat fora Bourson. For 
Germany, and for Austria in her German relations, the 
English nation entertains a deep and cordial sympathy; and — 
if any question of Russian dizement arose out of the 
threatened complications, one at least of the Crimean Allies, 
having entered into the Eastern war from no sudden ‘caprice, 
is not prepared, after an interval of two years, for the wanton 
reversal of the common policy. Any attempt to reconstruct 
the map of Europe after the example of Napotzon will 
excite a portion of those feelings which in a formerfgenera- 
tion proved too strong for the greatest Empire of modern 
times. 


SIR FRANCIS HEAD AND M. LOUIS BLANC. 


IR FRANCIS HEAD and M. Louis Brianc have con- 
curred in placing the merits of the Imperial system on a 
false issue. The question of superiority between a despotism 
and a Jacobinical republic involves the false assumption that 
anarchy is the only alternative of servitude. The Emperor 
NIcHOLas sometimes affected a respectful toleration for 
democracy, but applauding satellites echoed his sincere 
avowal of uncompromising hostility to constitutional liberty. 
M. Lepru Rotuiy, gloating over the imaginary “ Decline of 
England,” virtually affirmed the converse of the same pro- 
position. The advocates of both extremes have a common 
interest in excluding from the controversy all reference to 


the possibility of regulated freedom ; for tyrants rely on the 
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terror which is inspired by the domination of a mob, and 
demagogues find plausible arguments in the degrading 
— which is exercised by every irresponsible despot. 

ce, it would seem, prefers the Empire, with all its faults, to 
the noisy follies of 1848. England, confident in an in- 
stinctive faculty of self-government, would accept the wildest 
democracy rather than the absolute supremacy of an indivi- 
dual. It is, however, not altogether necessary that, like the 
injured heroine of a tragedy, civilized Europe should choose 
between the dagger of despotism and the poisoned bow! of 
revolution. M. Lovrs professedly agrees with Napo- 
ueon Iii. in an appeal to universal suffrage as the standard 
of political justice. English liberty is founded on the con- 
‘trary assumption that the intelligent and independent mino- 
rity is charged with the right and duty of Government. 


There is, perhaps, some injustice in charging the Pnglish 
apologist for the Empire with any systematic preference for 
‘absolute monarchy. Critics who cannot recognise the tune 


of “God save the Queen” sometimes volunteer opinions on 
Berernoven and Bacu, and similar eccentricities 
‘are still more commonly displayed in political controversies. 
Sit Fravors Heap is a man not of theories, but of facts, 
‘and, like his own chi ter, he collects with undiscrimi- 
nating ag & the rubbish which chance may throw 
m his wa minds accustomed to reason, to classify, 
and to generalize, no writer of modern times is so un- 
profitably wearisome. Thete is no law of sequence—no 
‘rational ground of inference—to be found in the acci- 
‘dental juxtaposition of a certain mass of rags and bones 
‘with some occasional fragments of old metal; but the 
‘majority of readers only ask for something visible or tan- 
gible, which will not involve the necessity of thinking, and 
‘aceordingly Sir Francis Heap enjoys a wide popularity as 
‘a stccessful collector of unmeaning statistics. It was he 
who satisfied public curiosity by enumerating the mis- 
directions in the Dead-letter Office, as he afterwards 
recorded the average number of cups of coffee consumed at 
‘Wolverton, with concise biographies of the young ladies who 
adorn the refreshment counter. Drypen said of a contem- 


‘porary poet that— 
Hi his notions as they fell, 


Sir Francis Heap is not troubled with the restrictions of 
rhyme, and, except in the American sense, “notions” form 
no part of his literary stock in trade; but the rattling of 
faggots, as they are thrown upon the heap, exactly repre- 
sents the lively and miscellaneous character of his contribu- 
tions to popular information. A visit to Paris in 1848 
farnished numerous umities for the exercise of his 
characteristic talent of observation, and it has seemed to him 
that three or four miscellaneous extracts from the journal 
which he afterwards published may, by some unexplained 
«process, be made to bear on the policy of the MonTALEMBeRT 
trial. A rag-gatherer complained that the miserable cata- 
strophe of February had diminished his profits; certain work- 
shops in the time of the Republic excluded political news- 
rs and discussions; and, finally, several millions of 
nchmen voted, more or Jess freely, the abdication of all 
constitutional rights for themselves and for their remotest 
posterity, It follows, according to Sir Francis Heap, that 
Count. Monratempert is blameable in protesting, even 
through the indirect mediam of a eulogy upon England, 
against the supremacy of a military despot. M. Lovuss 
; is certainly justified in replying, that the conscious- 
ness of freedom is niore valaable than any additional per- 


centage of pewter spoons which may be found in an average. 


bundle of rags. 

If M. Vittemain or M. DE Toequevit_e had thought it 
worth while to accept Sir F, Hean’s challenge, it would have 
been easy ‘to Show th 


speak, to write, or to think against the Empire. From 
1815 to 1848 it was to maintain order without 
elosing all the legitimate avenues of honourable ambition. 
Under Lovurs and under Cartes X. himself, 
property and personal security were found compatible with 
the right of individuals to utter and publish their opinions 
on the affairs of the State. M. Louis Buanc and his friends 
took advantage of a system of expanding freedom to destroy 
the conditions which rendered ite practicable, and the recol- 
lection of their success to this day secures for the Empire 
whatever acquiescence in its anomalies exists among the 


at life, liberty, attd even the collection of. 
_ rags, were as efficiently protected under the Constitutional 
_Monarchy as in these happy days when it is forbidden to 


better class of Frenchmen. It is true that the Provisional 
Government and the Republic maintained the ordinary 
police for the prevention and repression of the vulgar sorts 
of crime, but the revolution which arose out of a street riot 


with the aid of a city rabble, had im their doctrines 
on a doubting and reluctant nation, and alth nothing 


armed operatives. On another occasion, M. DE 

persuaded the Conservative section of the National Guard 
that the red flag of the old Executive represented the 
horrors of the first Revolution. Early in April,a parade 
of three or four hundred thousand men in arms suggested to 
all spectators who remembered the absence of external 
danger that Paris must be preparing for an internecine civil 
war with itself. In May, the Assembly elected by universal 
suffrage, which had been menaced by Lepru Roxx before 
its meeting, was assailed by the thoroughgoing Republicans 
under the direction of a professional conspirator. June 
saw the desperate effort of the Red Republic to establish 
the domination of the rabble on the ruins of civilized 
society ; yet M. Louis Bianc expresses indignation at the 
repugnance of statesmen and men of business to the wanton 
substitution of a tyrannous anarchy for the only constitution 
which had allowed Frenchmen to share in their own govern- 
ment since the foundation of the Monarchy. It may be 
perfectly true that the Republic was entrusted to the hands 
of its enemies ; but universal saffrage had for onee given 
exceptional expression to the real feelings and convictions 
of the nation. The peasantry, indifferent to freedom, but 
resenting the insolence of the Parisian mob, concurred with 
the educated classes and with the orators of the Chambers 
in their repugnance to Socialist democracy ; and it is idle to 
denounce as treasonable the hostility of a great community 
to the ephemeral fictions of an accidental constitution. 

M. Louis Branc has had his Republic, though he could 
not find Republicans to administer it ; but he has not yet 
learned to propose the experiment of freedom in any more 
acceptable form. To do the Socialist leader justice, he has 
never rested the soundness of his opinions on the assent of 
any numerical majority. In 1848, he would have prolonged 
the dictatorship of the Provisional Government in the hope 
of educating the nation into conformity with his own narrow 
and intolerant sect. Sir Francis Heap scarcely makes the 
most of his own case when he remarks that the rulers of the 
Republic insisted on maintaining the tutelage which French 
officials have invariably exercised over the working classes. 
M. Lovis Bianc to strengthen and ‘extend the 
exorbitant power of the Administration, or, in other words, 
to limit the small fraction of freedom which had previously 
been enjoyed by individual Frenchmen. Jacobinical theorists 
have proved incapable of learning that excessive power 
invariably degenerates into vulgar despotism. The present 
occupant of the Imperial throne may perhaps have cherished 
liberal aspirations, as he notoriously coquetted with Socialist 
schemes for the regeneration of the world ; but no enthu- 
siastic dreams have outlived the guinquennium Neronis. Yet 
his subjects, amid a prosaic world of policemen and bayonets, 
reflect that there might be something worse than the 
deadening commonplace of absolutism. They have, 
read in M. Lours Branc’s recent History of the ution an. 
elaborate series of apologies for the crimes of Ropesprerre 
and of his base accomplices ; and, shrinking from the abyss 
which sympathetic fanaticism keeps obstinately open before 
their eyes, they almost believe in the claim to their gratitude 
which is put forth by the self-styled Saviour of Society. It 
does not whether M. Louis Bianc participates in the 
indignation which has been excited by the prosecution of 
M. pe Mownratemsert. The Nonconformists of England 
‘once rallied as one man, together with the rest of their 
countrymen, around the High ‘Church Bishops who repre- 
sented for the moment the principle of resistance to arbitraty 
power. As long as asimilar unanimity is found to be 
impossible in France, the parties which stand aloof from the 
common vindication of liberty may be counted as involuntary 
supporters of the existing system. It is well to remember 
that the Red Republic is not the antithesis of the Empire, 


but its foil, its backgrotmd, and its secondary ‘cause. 
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= destroyed all confidence in institutions, and threw back. 
eee the vast majority of Frenchmen on an exclusive belief 
- in material force. A few joufnalists and conspirators, 
a C«@ could be tamer or more prosai¢ than the poliey of the a 
Gg visional Government, it was impossible to feel any security 
> a against a repetition of the recent outbreak for the benefit of 
some more violent set of democrats or fanatics. One day, 
> a M. Louis Bianc intimidated his colleagues by a levy of 
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LORD EGLINTOUN’S PROCLAMATION. 


as reign of proclamations is once more established in 
Ireland. rall the exultation of the last ten years 
at the gradual suppression and final extinction of Irish 
disaffection and turbulence, we have the Government and 
the people in their old hostile attitudes ; and the ordinary 
quiet course of things is disturbed by the announcement that 
society is in danger from unlawful associations, and that the 
authorities are determined to suppress and punish conspirators 
to the utmost of their power. Riband societies, with seeret 
oaths and hired assassins as their machinery, and terrorism 
as their avowed object, are as promising a means as could 
be suggested for sapping the unwonted prosperity which, 
to the grief of Mr. Surra O’Brien, seemed to have exorcised 
the spirit of patriotic ferocity from degenerate Ireland, But 
the wisdom of meeting a secret evil of this kind with open 
denunciations and offers of reward to informers, depends 
very much on the extent to which the mischief has grown, 
and the prospect of succeeding in such a crusade against it. 
If the proclamation should lead to the conviction of the 
emissaries engaged in recruiting for the Riband societies, 
or if it should even compel them to seek safety in flight, 
the fame of St. Patrick as the expeller of vermin from 
Ireland will be eclipsed by the exploits of Lord Ecumm- 
TOUN ; but measures of this kind are dangerous remedies 
which, if not entirely successful, aggravate the evil they 
are designed to cure. It is certain that secret associa- 
tions have never been extinct in Ireland. The taste for 
conspiracy which grew up during centuries of hopeless op- 
pression was not to be eradicated in a day, but it has shown 
until quite recently a marked tendency to die out of itself ; 
and it may be doubted whether a public acknowledgment 
that it is becoming formidable may not strengthen the hands 
of the Ribandmen rather than those of the Government. 
The end and object of all these secret societies is simply to 
create terror, and the proclamation has so far played their 
game, for it has unquestionably done more to spread alarm 
in the public mind than even the savage murders which have 
lately been perpetrated or attempted. People naturally 
infer that an offence which calls down the special thunders 
of the State, and for the detection of which large rewards 
are offered, must have become more prevalent than any 
publicly known facts would have led them to suppose. No 
one who is not in the secrets of Dublin Castle can guess on 
what information the Lord Lieutenant has resolved to put 
down Ribandism by proclamation ; but either the peasantry 
of Ireland must be more infected than had been previously 
supposed, or it will be difficult for Lord Eciinrovun to justify 
the step he has taken. 

Could one rely altogether on Mr. Surru O’ Brien’s estimate 
of the criminal classes of his country—and he ought to 
be an authority—the promised rewards might be expected 
to bring a legion of informers to the aid of Government. 
If it be true, as the returned patriot warned his friends, 
that no one who joined an Irish secret society could rely on 
the fidelity of his associates, such sums as £50 a head for 
common Ribandmen, and £100 a head for those who may be 
convicted of administering oaths, ought to prevail over the 
principle of fraternity in crime. But experience has shown 
that Irishmen can sometimes resist very powerful tempta- 
tions to be guilty of assisting the law. The murderer of 
Mr. Ety, though well known, is still at large, and there 
must be many who could claim the ample reward which has 
been offered for his apprehension. In one memorable 
instance, an offer of £7000 was not sufficient to purchase 
information. Political conspiracies, it is true, have generally 
been revealed by some double traitor, and in the great rising 
of 1798, the Government held all the threads of the plot in 
their own hands; but in purely criminal associations the 
honour and good faith of the Irish character shine with 
pre-eminent lustre. A confirmed hatred of law is a bond of 
union more powerful than the most sacred pledges, and men 
who would shoot down a landlord to accommodate a 
friend, or perjure themselves without remorse, would feel 
utterly degraded if they were tempted to give evidence 
against a brother criminal. This feeling is extremely incon- 
venient for the detectives, and may perhaps defeat the object 
of Lord Eetmroun’s proclamation ; but those who are of 
opinion that honour among thieves is better than no honour 
at all will perhaps consider it not quite the worst point in 
the Irish character. Moreover, itis by no means impossible that 
the same official expedient which is quite inoperative for the 
detection of real conspitacies may be only too effectual for 


the discovery of sham ones. Without pronouncing prema- 
turely on the little coup d'état which has just been executed 
at Cork, we cannot help suspecting that the tremendous plot 
for an Américan invasion of the sister country may turn 
out to exist only in the imagination of the informer and the 
authorities. 

The only pity is that such morality as prevails among the 
people who are able to bring conspirators to justice is 
diametrically opposed to the principles of Lord Eettytoun’s 
State-paper. The popular estimate places an informer in the 
very highest rank of criminals ; while an assassin, if not an 
actual] hero, is looked on as more unfortunate than guilty, 
and a member of a Riband society is a personage of distin- 
guished merit. To inform against a Ribandman is therefore 
to subvert every principle of morality, and the rewards 
offered may prove insufficient to induce men to part with the 
last rag of their self- We cannot, without more 
intimate knowledge of the real extent of the Riband con- 
spiracy, say that the proclamation is a false step; but the 
justification of Lord Ketitoun’s policy must be found, if at 
all, in its success. If it should really check the development 
of criminal organizations, the advantage will be cheaply 
purchased by some temporary increase of alarm. But con- 
fidence has not been long planted in Ireland, and needs to 
be tenderly fostered, and any causeless encouragement to 
_ would be among the greatest errors of which the 

vernment could be guilty. That there is much solid 
ground for apprehension we do not believe. Even if the 
bribes offered to informers should be ineffectual, there are 
other influences at work which must tend powerfully to 
repress crime. The device which has been found most suc- 
cessful in reducing a turbulent district to order has been the 
quartering of large additional bodies of police on the offend- 
ing localities, and this resource has not been neglected. 
The parish where the late murder was committed has just 
been compelled to pay a heavy quota of extra police-rate ; 
and a periodical levy for this purpose may do more to infuse 
a wholesome fear of the law than all the rewards that can be 
offered for the conviction of conspirators and assassins. If 
reasoning applicable to other countries could berelied on with 
reference to Ireland, it might very safely be predicted that 
the attempts to restore the old reign of terror will soon be 
abandoned as hopeless; and it will need something more 


than the apparent panic of the authorities to convince us 


that the ordeal of suffering that Ireland has passed through, 
and the period of prosperity which she has since enjoyed, 


have left her old passion for conspiracy and murder as 
rampant as ever. 


EVANS e. EVANS AND ROBINSON. 


5 te nauseous and offensive case of Evans v. Evans, after 
wallowing through five stages of dirt, has at last comié 
to a dirty conclusion. Mrs. Evans, once more Miss Can- 
RINGTON, is consigned to disgrace, and Mr. Evans may make 
another cast in the matrimonial lottery. It is scarcely 
necessary to recapitulate the chapters in this ugly history, 
or to point a moral from the vulgar incidents of immorality. 
The jury in Sir C. Cresswett’s Court has reversed the 
decision of Sir Joun Dopson, and has affirmed the evidence 
to be sufficient, or rather trustworthy. This is the only 
point in the late nasty trial fit to be commented upon. In 
the first trial at Liverpool—an action for crim. con.—the jury 
declined to receive the evidence of Mr. Inspector (or Detector) 
Frexp, of the cabman who testified to ante-nuptial unchastity 
in a Cheltenham fly, of the other gentleman who saw adultery 
consummated under A omag wall, and of the chaste ladies who 
assisted at the 7'rou-Judas in Bryanston-street. Sir Jonn 
Dopson, versed in this species of evidence, rejected it with 
contumely ; but two London juries—one at Guildhall in the 
second action for crim. con., and the other in the new Divorce 
Court, in the face of Sir C. CressweEtt’s hesitating and dubious 
assent—have accepted it. Here, then, we have a conflict of 
decisions on the moral character of the evidence which is 
to be admissible in cases of this sort. There are two decisions 
either way. It is held that evidence such as we have de- 
scribed is not to be tolerated in a Court of Justice—it is 
held, again, that it is to be tolerated, and is sufficient for a 
verdict. 

In order to artive at any useful conclusion as to which 
decision is right, we must allude te the collateral—the fifth 
—trial which arose out of this matter. The adulterer, Mr. 
Rosrnson, accotding to the old practice, propounded his affi- 
davit in Doctors’ Commons, denying his guilt, whereupon he 
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was indicted for perjury. This indictment failed—the Court 
and jury holding that it was contrary to all human feeling, 
and therefore contra bonos mores, for a man to give evidence 
against his partner in sin. To put a man into the witness- 
box who labours under an incurable temptation not to tell 
the truth is a practice to be discountenanced. This raises 
the whole question of the moral character of evidence. 
If a witness may be so biassed one way, that strict truth 
cannot, from the nature of things, be had of him, he may be 
equally disqualified for other reasons. Truth is impossible in 
the teeth of feeling, interest, and decency. Mr. Rosinson 
may commit technical perjury, but it is not to be pressed 
against him if honour (so called), common human feeling, and 
shame come into conflict with the obligation to truth. Here 
it may be observed that the Court of Queen’s Bench, by impli- 
cation, admits the force of the famous casuistical decisions which 
have so scandalized Pascat and others, “ BuseENBAUM, SANCHEZ, 
“ Soro, and Perer of ArraGcon” teach that an adulterer or 
adulteress may deny with an oath, and say, “I have not 
“ committed it,” in the same way that a culprit can say to 
the Judge, “ Not guilty ;’ and, thongh Lord Campsetu did 
not say this, he and his Court held that a man is not to be 
convicted for perjury when he is a witness in his own cause. 
As far as we can understand Sir Jonn Dopson’s decision, it 
was grounded on the same principle—namely, that witnesses 
may be antecedently incapacitated from telling the truth. 
Mr. Rosiyson was actually relieved from the obligation of 
telling the truth, but Fretp and the Bryanston-street detec- 
tives, by reason of interested motives and the lucre arising 
from the transaction, were incapacitated from seeing the 
truth. The distinction is not without its importance, but 
it does not amount to a difference in the moral consideration. 
Tn either case the natural force of overwhelming interest was 
superior to the obligation of truth ; and it makes but little 
difference whether the assumption was that feeling instigated 
Mr. Rosrnson to perjury, or that bribery instigated the detec- 
tives. We may observe, parenthetically, that we do not 
believe that the detectives did commit perjury — we 
have no doubt that their evidence was true; but we 
are not at present concerned with that consideration. 
We are only discnssing the reasons which influenced 
Lord Campsett and Sir Joun Dopson in discrediting or 
discountenancing, or, at all events, in declining to re- 
ceive, a certain class of testimony which seemed to them 
to labour under the incurable prejudice of antecedent 
malitia. Sir Joun Dopson did not say that evidence of 
bribed or overwhelmingly interested witnesses was, from 
the nature of the case, false. He and the Queen’s Bench only 
held that truth itself was of less consequence than the general 
moral and social obligation not to receive any testimony 
radically vicious and immoral in itself. They held that 
public morality would be the greatest sufferer by admitting 
this sort of evidence. They were of opinion that on the 
whole—such was the gist of the judgment in the Arches 
—it was better that a husband should be tied to a 


faithless and profligate wife than that he should convict. 


her on the testimony (among others) of a gentleman hired at 
fifteen shillings a day for the job of watching a suspected 
wife, with six shillings a day extra if he detected her in 
the act of adultery, and of a lady who had acquired some 
experience in this line “ at a ladies’ house in Brydges-street, 
Covent Garden.” 

The Divorce Court has decided the other way. There the 
jury believes this class of evidence. We are not going to 
pronounce our own opinion either way. Sir Joan Dopson 
may have been wrong in rejecting the evidence on moral 
grounds ; and, if so, Lord Campsett’s Court ought not to 
have been prejudiced in the perjury case. But it is plain 
that our Courts have held that there are moral considera- 
tions which may be valid against testimony, apart from 
the nature of the facts sworn to. Of course it is an office of 
the highest responsibility to pronounce upon the moral con- 
siderations which invalidate the credibility of evidence. It 
involves some of the nicest and most delicate ethical problems. 
All that we say here is substantially what we said in the 
Marcumont case, A jury, common or special—and a special 
jury in a divorce case seems to be a difficult party to 
assemble—is a tribunal eminently disqualified to settle this 
hard and knotty question. -And further, divorce cases are 
a most lamentable subject-matter in which to require a jury 
to apply this moral solvent. The twelve jurymen are, of 
course, all British husbands—they look at these cases with 
a very natural prejudice. They make the affair their own— 
they are now open to all the persuasive eloquence of a certain 


class of oratory, which was the special vice of the trial for 
crim. con. The appeal is to the feelings, and not to the rea- 
son. In other words, a judge in the Arches and a jury in 
Doctors’ Commons stand at the opposite poles as regards the 
antecedent qualifications for judging of the moral character 
of evidence. The one may be professionally reluctant, but 
the other is constitutionally easy and eager, to accept suspi- 
cious testimony. If the one is likely to be over austere in 
weighing the character apart from the facts, the other, in a 
condensed attention to facts, is equally disdainful, or perhaps 
incapable, of appreciating the morale of witnesses. There 
are, perhaps, evils either way ; but our concern is with matters 
as they are. The present state of things-gives rise to serious 
reflections as to their bearing on general morality. The deci- 
sion of last Wednesday accepts the spy system—rehabilitates, 
as they say, Mr. Frexp and endorses his peculiar gifts— 
accredits the gimlet system, and opens out a new course of 
public usefulness to ladies of the Bryanston-street type. 
We have not seen the end of the Divorce Act, but it is the 
business of the social inquirer narrowly to watch its various 
relations and influences on public morality as they present 
themselves. 


M. MICHELET ON POETICAL PHYSIOLOGY. 


Wwe lately noticed a work by M. Feydeau which throws a * 


curious light on what French ladies may be supposed to 

read at the sea-side. We have now a companion’volume to 
notice, alike in its wonderful indifference to ordinary propriety, 
but most unlike in its tendency and general cast of thought. M 
Feydeau dwelt on facts in the relation of the sexes, only to ex- 
ercise and stimulate a morbid curiosity and an imaginative 
ruriency, M. Michelet, in his Z’ Amour, dwells on a hundred 

acts which are generally relegated to the medical world, because 
he thinks that from the frank and thorough consideration of 
their sway there may rise a new strength of steadfast love in 
marriage. The details of the book are such that we cannot 
review the work itself, and can only speak of its general drift ; 
but no one can mistake the spirit of poetry and purity that breathes 
through it. This way of awakening poetical sensibility may 
not be our way—we may doubt whether the author is not 
hurried by a passion fora general line of study into a theory 
whichis too completely againstall our notions of delicacy for it ever 
to be acceptable, or capable of being introduced into real life. But 
the tone and temper of the book are admirable, and few men 
could rise from a perusal of it without a feeling that, if their love is 
less physiological, it is also far less tender and profound than. that 
which M. Michelet describes. And there is always something 
to be learnt from the efforts, singular and wayward as they may 
seem, which such men as M. Michelet make to stem the tide of 


corruption. If Fanny is worth reading in order to appreciate ~ 


the mode in which a sham poetry is sought to be thrown as a 
cloak over vice, the antidotes which are sw ae fit for a society 
that reads Fanny are worth testing also. t at France is corru 
M. Michelet allows. But he denies that it is increasingly so. He 
says that there has been an improvement in his own time. No- 
thing published now is so wholly false to nature, and yet so 
warmly welcomed, as the productions of Chateaubriand were in 
the early part of the century; and the marked advance in the 
respect paid to the dead, the affection and reverence even of the 

rest for the place where their loved ones lie, shows that there 
1s a silent poetry of life that is making its way in France. M. 
Michelet asks his countrymen and countrywomen to apprehend 
the poetry of marriage, of which they are quite capable, he 
thinks, if they will but concentrate their attention on it > and in 
= obtain the desired end they must call physiology to 
their aid. 

So far as the contents of a book ean be stated in plain English, 
when the book turns upon the constitution, the sufferings, and 
the physical vicissitudes of the female sex, we may say that M. 
Miche et aims chiefly at showing two things—first, that women are 
always more or less invalids, and require to be treated and judged 
of with a corresponding allowance, and secondly, that they are so 
largely influenced by men that they throw the greatest responsi- 
bility on the man to whom they surrender themselves. The care 
necessary to tend the potent endears the invalid to the doctor, 
and the husband will be kept in a state of rapture by the suc- 
cessive stages of: physiological poetry through which the wife 
passes. Nature, too, is endlessly bountiful; and these physiological 
changes are each rich in their several phenomena of beauty, 
intellectual and bodily, to the eyes that are opened by reflection 
tothe sight. There is no such thing, M. Michelet enthusiasti- 
cally says, as anold woman. There is no woman, he means to 
say, in whom a physiologist cannot see some beauty in every 
phase of her development. The wife is also to feel her physiolo- 
gical position, and to cling to the being who, as she finds, exercises 
so strange a power over her whole being. Whether M. Michelet 
isa ra hysiologist or not we do not pretend to say; but he 
certainly is a very considerable poet, though his works are written 
in prose, and a chapter in which he describes a young wife taking 
counsel of a rose is as pretty a thing as is to be found in modern 


French writing. The wife is supposed to be inclined to listen to 
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the whispers of a lover, and she goes to meditate in her garden. 
She there sees a rose, and is on the point of gathering it, when 
the rose, by its dumb eloquence, conveys to her mind how much 
its beauty and its strength consist in its being attached to its 
— stem. The thought is pie and happily worked out; 
t perhaps the most lasting effect of the passage is to remind 
us that this particular physiologist is a poet, and to make us 
doubt whether the poetry of physiolo Tons not demand that 
there should be a poet to create it, and whether the generality 
of Frenchmen would not find that their physiological inves- 
tigations, however well intended, led them to very prosaic 
conclusions. 
Even to an English reader there may be some value in these 
peared researches. There are certain facts in the laws of 
ealth which it may be very well worth while to know, anda 
knowledge of which would often guide our treatment of those 
dependent on us. M. Michelet, for instance, lays great stress 
on the connexion of particular places with different affections 
of the mind. There is, he tells.us, a physical yearning for variety, 
and the imagination invests that which is new and unfamiliar with 
magnificent though vague attractions. The lady from the North 
dreams of the South—the Southern longs for the wild grandeur of 
the North., What is to be the remedy? M. Michelet answers— 
“ Show the victim of imagination that her dreams are a delusion ; 
if she does but see enough of the thing she longs for, she will 
come to be content with the thing she has.” A Spanish lady, for 
example, ignorant of the world, and who has never crossed the 
boundary of her country, sees a young Englishman ‘with the 
delicate bloom on his cheek which is only given to the sons of 
the North. Her head is turned. Shut her up, and she will pine 
to death. What ought to be done is to take her to Ger- 
many, or Normandy, or England, to the zone of blond beauty, 
where there are millions of women and children, and even young 
men, quite as white and quite as rosy as the hero she has thought 
unique. When she has seen this freshness on a number of faces 
unattractive and unexpressive, she will find that this vulgar gift 
of the race is not enough to make an angel. It may be remarked 
that, if this is the remedy to be adopted, it will he a great disrup- 
tion of family life when Australia has a type of face of its own. 
If a wife who is attracted by a handsome gold-digger must go to 


Ballarat to be cured, her fancies will come hard on a husband. 


But if the physiological poet puts the thing rather too strongly, 
as poets and even physiologists are apt to do, yet there is a germ 
of truth in the thought which lies at the bottom of these sugges- 
tions, and it is a thought which is a valuable contribution to the 
science of domestic happiness. Cliange of scene, change of mode 
of living, change of persons and places, is very often a gain to 
women, not only in body but in mind, which nothing else can re- 
place. And, if the husband only studies physiology sufficiently 
to discover when his wife really wants a healthy distraction, 
he will have learnt from M. Michelet’s teaching a salu- 
tary lesson. But there is a considerable danger that a 
physiological husband would get into the habit of thinking only 
of disease. He would frighten himself and his wife into a cease- 
less anxiety about the stages of her development, and would 
either take to a grand system of domestic quackery or would be 
at the mercy of his doctor. This seems to us an objection to 
M. Michelet’s view of married life which is sufficiently 
real, and yet which he entirely passes over. M. Michelet 
supposes that the husband always knows what is best for his 
wife, and that his wife always trusts in his knowledge, and 
these two assumptions are rather violent demands upon 
the reader’s willingness to believe in the new poetry of conjugal 
relations. 

But as Englishmen will not read this book so much for in- 
struction as to see what-it is like, it is more important to look at 
its relation to French literature than to ascertain the practical 
value of its contents. Here is a book full of good fockng and 
substantial purity ; and yet, as M. Michelet honestly says, it is 
advisable that the young man who is to read it should take it 
home and read it quietly by himself, and not leave it about. 
Such a book is impossible in England. The English public would 
think it only fit for Holywell-street. In France it is possible, 
because Fauny is possible also. The French go on the hypo- 
thesis that the veil of decency thrown in other countries over 
certain facts is a piece of useless hypocrisy. Now, if the facts 
are taken for granted—if saying them is but repeating what 
is said every day and known to every reader—then un- 
doubtedly the whole question of the worth of the book lies in 
the moral treatment to which the facts are subjected. If 
read to a meeting of eminent surgeons, there is nothing in 
M. Michelet’s book which would not be thought everyday busi- 
ness. The standing French assumption is that there is no half- 
knowledge, or, if there is, that it is so transitory that it need not 
be specially regarded. If it were true that all the people who 
read such &. at all had nothing to learn excepting what new 
moral or immoral aspect familiar facts could be presented in, 
there would be no harm, or rather there would be unmixed 
good, so far as it went, in the presentation of these facts in 
a new, striking, and attractive moral aspect. Whether the 
fundamental assumption, which we know to be utterly inap- 
plicable to England, can be applicable to any country in the 
world, it is hard to say; but certainly French authors of the 
mot opposite aims, opinions, and characters treat it as true of 

Trance, 


MR. BRODRICK ON CIVIL SERVICE EXAMINATIONS. 


\V R. GEORGE BRODRICK, a Fellow of Merton College, 

has just published a pamphlet of considerable length, 
and which obviously embodies the results of a good deal of 
labour, under the title of Promotion by Merit, in relation to 
Government and Education. He advocates the adoption of a 
vast system of examination, according to the results of which 
all the places in the Civil Service should be distributed. Mr. 
Brodrick believes so firmiy in the efficacy of such institutions, 
that he thinks “it may be safely asse that, given adequate 
time, and examiners of adequate skill, there is hardly a quality 
required in the transaction of business—whether vigour, readi- 
ness, address, judgment, accuracy, power of combination, me- 
mory, invention, presence of mind, good sense, or what may 
be called intellectual generalship—that cannot be weighed in 
an examination.” Of course, if the time and the examiners 
are adequate to all this, they will, ex wi termini, be able 
to do it. We should consider the ablest men in the country 
adequate persons, and several years as an adequate time for the 


urpose. 
, Mr. Brodrick’s pamphlet is sensible and well written, and may 
be looked upon as a fair exposition of the arguments in favour of 
the change which he advocates, and a fair résumé of the answers 

to the objections to that change. Some of the most important 
of these are, however, only glanced at by Mr. Brodrick, nor 
do we think that they are fully appreciated by the majority 
of those who handle this question. If the proposal could 
in its nature be confined entirely to the junior members 
of the Civil Service, it would, we think, do little good and little 
harm, as far as the efficiency of the Service is considered; 
but we see strong reason to fear that it would produce moral 
results on the character of the poorer classes which would 
be in the last degree disastrous. Why should the Govern- 
ment go out of its way to preach up ambition and discontent? 
Why is it to hold up to labourers and mechanics, as a sort of 
compendium of all that is desirable in life, the prospect of leav- 
ing the position in which they find themselves P Why, above 
all, are they to do this in a manner which would mortify fifty 
persons where it gratified one, and stamp the great majority 
of the world with an odious badge of inferiority? To inoculate 

reat masses of men with an ambition which would generally be 
Seemed to disappointment appears to us to be neither more nor less 
than downright madness—a madnessaggravated ina tenfolddegree 
by the circumstance that the particular form of ambition to be en- 
couraged—the ambition of filling petty government situations—is 
in itself paltry and degrading. Surely no policy can be more 
absurd than that of investing tide-waiterships and small clerk- 
ships in the Post Office or Excise with the character of asort 
of order of merit. Comparisons are proverbially odious, and 
why is the Government to assume the task of awarding prizes 
for good conduct all over England, and of setting up a pinch- 
beck calf in every petty town for the national schoolboys to 
worship P 

The staple answer to such questions is, that jobbery is the 
accursed thing which is to be put down at any price, and by any 
exertion. We willingly admit that if by jobbery is meant cor- 
rupt making of bargains and more or less direct bethany it isa 
great evil; but if the word is merely intended to apply to the 
selection of youths for patronage on the ground that such a selec- 
tion is an advantage to them personally, we are by no means so 
sure that the system is such a very bad one. The world is for- 
tunately so constructed that people are not usually very apt to 
push themselves—still less are they apt to push their children 
—into situations for which they are thoroughly unfit. Men are 
pretty good judges of the sort of career for which their children 
are fitted. They do not send timid lads into the army, nor bold, 
active, restless boys into the public offices. Once attach to the 
public service the notion of some special honour and distinction, 
and people will try to enter it merely on account of that asso- 
ciation, and with infinitely less reference to their personal fitness 
for it than exists in many cases under the present system. No 
one who knows what Haileybury was can doubt that the 
ordinary wish felt by parents to put their sons into lines of life 
in which they were likely to succeed guaranteed the possession 
by the students of some of the — most essential to their 
future career far more effectually than any system of examinations 
could guarantee it. Personal selection, if it were made judiciously, 
would confessedly be superior to any system of examinations. 
It may no doubt be conceded that men do not usually select 
youths for public patronage with an exclusive eye to the interests 
of the public service, but those who recommend them usuall 
have a keen and not injudicious regard to the future interest on 
comfort of those whom they recommend, and the public and private 
interests coincide far more frequently than administrative re- 
formers are willing to admit. 

It is not, however, with regard to the minor appointments 
that our objections to the competitive system are most decided. 
Every one agrees that it would be absurd to appoint the perma- 
nent heads of departments by competition—a concession which 
effectually condemns the principle, because it show it to be wrong 
where, if sound, its application ought to be most advantageous. 
But if the principle that the whole public service is ta form a 
close corporation recruited by that means is once admitted, it 


will infallibly follow at no very distant time that thé higher 
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as well as the lower offices will be given to persons so selected. 


At gens a man who enters any one of the public offices as a 
clerk never rises to the highest position in it. The Under- 
Secretaries of State, and other officers who hold gortenponsng 
ituations in other departments, are almost py appoin 
other professions than the geen service; but if all the 
junior appointments were made by examination, it would be 
that by holding out a prospect, however remote, of prizes 
of this kind, a higher class of men would be attracted to compete ; 
and, no doubt, such an onprhiog would be quite true. The 
uneertainties and anxieties of professional life are such that the 
prospect of an immediate independence, coupled with a fair 
chance of ultimately reaching a position of wealth and influence, 
would probably attract from the Universities the sort of young 
men who distinguish themselves in University examinations, 
and the probability is that their practice in such contests 
would secure them success in a large proportionof cases. We 
cannot imagine a less desirable result, whether we look at the 
sort of men whom such an arrangement would displace, or at 
the character of those who would be substituted for them. Jt 
can hardly be denied by any one who is conversant with 
the subject, that the permanent heads of departments under 
the existing system are, generally speaking, men of con- 
siderable ability and knowledge of the world. Indeed, in 
many cases, the convenience and even the daily comfort of 
those who make the appointments is so deeply involved in 
gracing men of this description, that there is little reason to 
ear that they should do otherwise. It is of the highest impor- 
ce that in such cases the choice should be made from a wide 
ld, and from persons who have lived for a considerable time 
out of the official atmosphere. In such a situation, the worst of 
all faults is the fault of ignorance of the world in the large sense 
of the word. Itis a fault which will rarely be found to exist 
under the existing system, for the reason which we have stated, 
but under the change which is proposed, we feel no doubt 
that it would be all but universal There is a kind of clever man 
who is one of the greatest of all created fools, just as there is 
akind of strong man who is as delicate as the daintiest lady. A 
man who, without much call ¢o it, has worked himself up into the 
state of body in which he can lift heavier weights, and take 
longer walks, and do greater feats of other kinds than his consti- 
tation was originally fit for, is often in a condition in which any 
trifling imprudence will produce the most dangerous diseases— 
diseases which, in bis ordinary state of health, he would have 
escaped altogether. A man who has been extremely distinguished 
at school and college is frequently in an analogous condition. 
He has been so much accustomed to overcome a certain definite 
set of difficulties, and to satisfy a mar age class of tests, that 
difficulties and tests which would educate others have no effect 
on him. He has in effect found a sort of royal road to learning, 
for he has got the result which was unimportant without the 
cultivation which was all-important. The system of drill at our 
t schools and Universities isso good that a lad who only 
eans upon it hard enough may, by the aid of a certain neatness 
and quietness of disposition, attain any amount of scholastic dis- 
tinction without a single grain of originality or force of character. 
The good boys of the present day are infected with peiguishness to 
an extent which can y be credited by those who do not know 
them. It is a sort of second power of priggishness which affects 
to be unaffected, unromantic and immoderately moderate. The 
feebleness, the commonplace vacuity, the utter absence of all 
knowledge of the world, and all sympathy with its ways, which 
frequently lies hid under a wonderful range of intellectual and 
pagnen sere lishments, cannot be described to those who have 
seen it. only chance of showing a man of this sort what 
Besesly is lies in launching him into all the difficulties of an open 
fession to do what he can there, and to sink or swim according 
to his intrinsic merits. Set him to rise in life, if that is his 
object, by his own resources and by such expedients as his inge- 
‘nuity can devise, but for his own sake, as well as for the sake of 
the public, kick away his schoolboy crutches, although they may 
take the form of competitive examinations. The vulgar opinion 
that such devices would give the Government into the hands of a 
set of sallow, weakly bookworms, is almost justified by the con- 
sideration that it would promote to most undue distinction a set 
of men who are at present vastly overpaid both in money and 
in glory. It is not the sturdiest tree which grows the fastest, 
nor the hardiest flower which blossoms the first; and of all 
the grotesque proposals that ever were palmed upon the public, 
none appears to us so absurd as the proposal of making over the 
Executive Government to a close corporation, from which all 
_ persons of mature age are gradually to be excluded, and to 
which the members are to obtain their admission simply on 
the ground that at twenty-two or twenty-three they showed 
@ great facility for taking that sort of polish which is more 
frequently the consequence of a mixture of tameness, neat- 
ness, and a certain sort of plausibility, than of any more esti- 
mable qualities. A man who has pushed himself into notice by 
‘any of the modes which are open to enterprising people, by 
law, by literature, by local politics—nay, even by electioneer- 
ing—would probably know far more of the world, and do its 
business a great deal better than a young gentleman who dis- 
tinguished himself above his fellows at a competitive exami- 
nation. To have been a good boy, and to have been led gently 


up the steps of the ladder of learning during the first twenty- 
¢ years of life, is generally a sufficient punishment in itself 


but it would be the most absurd of all plots Of pedesiey and 
folly to cut the mountain side into a flight of equable steps, in 
order that the good boys might rise upon it higher and more 
easily than they rise at present. 


THE DEPARTMENT OF WORKS. 


T° have done an act of justice, and then find oneself re- 
warded by the general approbation of those whose opinion 
is worth having, is a position which does not often fall to the 
lot of a public man. hether or not, at this precise moment, 
any of his colleagues can plume themselves on such a luck, 
present or prospective, there is one member of the Govern- 
ment who has certainly been doing his duty in a courageous 
manner, and is now getting due credit for it. We mean the 
First Commissioner of Works. Adequately to appreciate how 
much is due to Lord John Manners for his decision in the 
matter of the new Foreign Office, the anomalous constitution of 
the department over which he presides must never be forgotten. 
To that mythic person, our ‘‘ Constant Reader,” this is no news; 
for since the very commencement of our journal, we have taken 
particular pains to call public attention to that administrative 
anomaly—the unsatisfactory standing and insufficient powers 
of the English Minister of Works. To suppose he possesses 
the powers, not of a foreign Ministre de Travaux Pub- 
liques, but even of one of his colleagues, heads of depari- 
ments under our constitutional régime, would be a grave 


| mistake. With all the important duties delegated to him 


—duties which peculiarly demand unity of management— 
and holding as he does an office which is often of Cabinet 
rank, the First Commissioner is yet, in theory and practice, but 
the subordinate of the Treasury. Very much, indeed, of the 
Public Offices difficulty—so much, we mean, as did not arise 
from the complicated terms of the competition, and the mistaken 
interpretation which the judges gave to those terms—proceeded 
from this very cause. Sir Benjamin Hall—permitted in the first 
instance by official insouctance to act as if he were the Minister in 
deed as well as in name—soon found himself, thanks to official in- 
solence, snubbed and repudiated by those very superiors who had 
at starting given their strongest sanction to his suggestion. To 
this office of works thus discredited, Lord J ohn Manners succeeded. 
But he succeeded to something more—to the miscarriage of the 
Foreign Office competition, arising out of the view of their 
duty unluckily taken by the judges. To have cleared himself, 
as he has done, out of these manifold entanglements, to have re- 
stored his own department to popular respect, and to have reset 
the dislocated competition by giving the work to the man to 
whose superior claims the adjudicators, in spite of their own 
majority, were witnesses, is no slight merit. e do not indeed 
hear, even from the busy mouth of gossip, any rumour that the 
First Commissioner found his colleagues or superiors (whichever 
they are) at the Treasury in any way obstructive; but still 
praise is due to him for having dared to propose the right 


and the courageous course. Had he faltered, it is too much to’ 


expect that they would have ‘been stanch ; and, accordingly, we 
have no hesitation in saying, that Lord John Manners, in taking 
this step, has alike consolidated the position of his own depart- 
ment and benefited to an extent which we can hardly yet appre- 
ciate the artistic future of London. 

Our business, however, is not at present with the artistic 
side of the question. We desire to view it in its administrative 
character. As we have before indicated, the consolidation and 
enlargement of the First Commissioner's powers has always been 
an object to which we attached importance. In one of our very 
earliest numbers we published an article entitled ‘‘ A Department 
of Works Wanted,” in which we explained our thesis to those whd 
might think that such a department really existed, in any proper 
sense, in our official hierarchy. Utterly irrespective of the Foreign 
or of the War Office, of Gothic or of Classical, of one competitor 
or of another, we are still strongly of the opinion which 
we then expressed. We believe that the reform would 
not only conduce to national efficiency, but also to national 
economy, by substituting one head and one set of officials for 
a confused jumble of jarring interests. It is on this account 
that we feel a special gratification at the recent proceedings of the 
actual First Commissioner, as likely to contribute no small addi- 
tion of moral weight to the much-needed amelioration, whenever 
it is mooted. Had Lord John Manners bowed to any mistaken 
notions of policy in the affair, he would have inflicted a blow 
upon the stability of his department which must have completed 
the assault upon it so ingeniously contrived during the days 
when Mr. Wilson still reigned at the Treasury Board: 


“OIL UPON THE WATERS.” 


tranquilizing effect of oil upon water was known to the 
ancients. Aristotle, Plutarch, and Pliny refer to it; and 
since their day it has done ample duty as an image in the hands 
of poets and romancists. Franklin was the first to make it the 
subject of scientific investigation, and many years afterwards 
the Brothers Weber revived the subject in their classical work, 
the Wellenlehre. So much, however, has the matter fallen into 
fpegerfelnc, that many scientific nien at the present day deem 
half the facts related in connexion with it to be fables. Doubt- 
less the failure of a large experiment attempted by Franklin in 
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1773, im the presence of Banks, Blagden, and Solander, has con- 
tributed to this result. 

The distinguished authors of the Wellenlehre have collected a 
number of highly interesting illustrations of the action of oil 
upon water. It was reckoned among the miracles of St. Cuthbert, 
who, it is said, once gave consecrated oil to a priest, with which 
the latter stilled the ocean billows during a storm and preserved 
himself from shipwreck. Franklin learned that the oyster 
fishermen near Gibraltar used oil to still the surface of the sea, 
so as to be able to see the bottom on which the oysters lay ; and 
he was also informed that the divers usually carried down with 
them a mouthful of oil, a small portion of which they spurted 
out when they desired a more steady light. It rose to the surface, 
and spreading out over it, stilled the ripples, and allowed the hight 
toenter undisturbed. Lylyveld narrates a similar fact regarding 
the fishermen of Texel, and Pennant assures us that the place of 
a seal, while the creature is devouring an oily fish, is often indi- 
eated by the smoothness of the water above it. Numerous cases 
are recounted where shipwreck was supposed to be averted by 
the action of oil. Some marinets, however, limit its usefulness to 
the case of a boat amid breakers, and others object to the use of oil 
in toto, affirming that beyond the limits of that portion which 
the oil has stilled the fury of the waves is augmented. 

One of the most remarkable observations recorded by the 
authors of the Wellenlehre is that of a Mr. Richter, who accom- 

ied a Danish Captain to the island of Porto Santo, being 
fator to the Captain’s son. Standing on the shore during a 
hurricane, he saw the vessel in which he had arrived torn from its 
anchor and swallowed up before his eyes. Suddenly, in the 
middle of the bay, appeared a boat which was driven by the wind 
and waves towards the shore. As it plunged into the breakers the 
sea around it appeared suddenly to stand still, the snowy white 
of the foam giving place to the appearance of calm water. The 
waves, however, immediately advanced with redoubled energy, 
but without breaking, and tossed the boat so high up the strand 
that the men it contained were able to jump out and scamper up 
the beach, so as to get out of the range of the next billow. The 
rescue was due to the Captain, who, as the boat entered the 
breakers, stove in the head of a keg of oil, which, though unable 
to calm the waves, prevented them from breaking, and caused 
them to ran up the strand like rollers, carrying the boat along 
with them. 

The first e iment of Franklin’s on this subject was made 
on the ponds of Clapham Common ; and standing beside one of 
these some time ago, thoughtless of Franklin and his experiments, 
the rippling of its surface by a breeze brought both of them to 
mind. We had never fairly seen the effect of the oil, and were 
disposed, as many are still, to regard the matter as partly 
mythical. Here, Lowever, experimental proof was within reach, 
so we marched to the nearest druggist’s a charged our pockets 
with small bottles of different kinds of oil, and returned to the 
pond. We soon found the truth of Franklin's observation, that to 
obtain the maximum effect it is necessary to cast the oil upon 
that side of the pond from whieh the wind blows. Olive oil was 
the first tried, and when poured upon the water it spread out in 
a visible scum upon the surface. Our first feeling was one of 
disappointment, for the boundary of the scum soon ceased to 
advance. Ina moment, however, a remarkable effect was observed 
beyond the scum. The surface here assumed a glassy smoothness, 
though the agent which effected this was unseen. We repeated 
the experiment at various places, and always with the same result, 
so that it was perfectly certain that the smoothness was due 
to a film of oil so attenuated as to be incapable of producing any 
sensible optical effect. Wishing to obtain some notion of the 
thickness of this film, we measured the length and breadth of the 
pond, The former was 130 yards; and the latter 40, which gives 
a eh fe pact area of 6,739,200 square inches. The surface being 
rippled quite over, a cubic inch of oil was found sufficient to make 
it ail as smooth as a mirror. The reflections of the surrounding 
trees, which were shivered into fragments before the pouring in 
of the oil, became perfectly motionless, and the thought suggested 
itself that a photographer wishing to obtain the effect of 
ealm water might render himself in this way to a great extent’ 
independent of wind and weather. The marvellous effect here 
referred to was produced by a film of oil slightly exeeeding the 
seven millionth of an inch in thickness. Twenty thousand such 
films placed one upon the other would scarcely make up the 
thickness of a leaf of this journal! The chief cause of 
the phenomenon is, that the oil yields to the oblique 
action of the wind by gliding over the surface of the 
water, the frictional resistance which would produce ripples 
being thus neutralized. In consequence of this gliding the film 
is soon wafted away, and the newly formed ripples follow hot 
upon its verge. 

But the chromatic effects produced by the oil are also worthy 
of notice. Each drop on first spreading out is surrounded by 
zones of the most brilliant colours. During the experiments 
above referred to, the shaking of the olive oil from its bottle 
caused some of the smaller drops to sink in the water, through 
which they slowly rose to the surface in succession. On reaching 
the surface as a small grey spot, each little drop spread suddenly 
out to a circle a foot or more in diameter, which was composed 
of a succession of splendid belts of colour. The olive oil showed 
these colours well—lavender oil not so well—oil of cloves still 
worse. Colza oil was better than olive oil ; oil of almonds 
showed magnificent colours; but perhaps the finest were those 


exhibited by the spirits of turpentine. The liquid when poured 
upon the water spread out over broad spaces = ed were Kooded 
with the most dyes. The tint depends upon the thick- 
ness of the layer of oil; and the evaporation of turpentine, 
producing an incessant oa thickness, was accompanied by 
an incessant shifting of the colour. The appearance was beautiful in 
the extreme ; and to those who have not seen the splendid effects 
so cheaply attainable, sixpennyworth of the spirits of turpentine, 
and an hour beside the Serpentine, or some other sheet of 
water, will afford a fund of delight. The energy with which the 
oil shoots over the surface may be inferred from the violent 
rotatory motion of a bit of cut like a comma, dipped in 
oil and thrown upon water. It may be remarked that it is not 
those oils which show the most brilliant colours that still the 
water best. In the latter respect, olive oil and the oil of almonds 
signalized themselves. 

Those colours belong to the class which Newton denominated 
the colours of thin plates, and they first received their true 
explanation at the hands of Dr. Thomas Young. The ordinary 
white light of the sun is the result of the simultaneous action of 
a number of lights of different colours. It is possible to subtract 
from white light one or more of its components, the light that 
remains being coloured. In the case of our oil film, the light is 
portety reflected where it strikes the upper surface of the film, 

t a portion of light passes through the film, reaches its under 
surface, and is there reflected. Now these two parcel’ of rays, 
reflected from the top and bottom of the layer of oil, may 
so act upon each other as mutually to ~— each other, 
and this is actually the case. But the different coloured rays 
sonny different thicknesses of oil to produce their extinction ; 
and thus, where the red is extinguished the green remains, 
and where the orange is extinguished the blue remains—the 
colour observed at any owe being always complementary to one 
that has been extinguished at that place. The iridescepce 
observed in glass an stalline bodies is accounted for in the 
same way, being due to thin plates of air, or thin empty spaces 
within the solid, usually due to rupture prod by mechanical 
violence, and from the two surfaces of which the light is reflected. 
While hewing the dark ice which exists under the moraines of 
glaciers, the shock of our axe has often produced internal rup- 
ture, so as to cause the colours of thin plates to flash like fire 
from the mass, their effect being rendered doubly striking by 
the contrast presented by their warm hues to the cold of the 
substance which surrounded them. 


OLYMPIC THEATRE. 


We Mr. Robson was new to the London figh 
his way into celebrity during Mr. W. Posen Sebting 
ment of the O mpic Theatre, a question arose among the 
talking theatrical critics, which has only very lately approached 
its solution. Ina burlesque ‘Merchant of Venice, and a bur- 
lesque Macbeth, he first acquired the celebrity which he has now 
maintained for several years by a species of grotesque acting 
that bordered upon earnest tragedy. Was he merely exhibiti 
drollery of a new kind, or was he in point of facta veritable tra- 
gedian, compelled by the circumstances of the age to worship 
elpomene under the disguise of a comic mask? This was the 
question which forced itself upon play-goers, and was even de- 
veloped into a series of conjectures as to the future of the new 
favourite. 

When Mr. Wi succeeded Mr, Farren at the Olympi 
Theatre, he retained the services of Mr, Robson, and first employ 
him in Mr. Tom Taylor's drama, Plot and Passion. The character 
which theactornow undertook did pot belong to the fantastic region 
of burlesque, but it was nevertheless an exceptional specimen of 
human nature. Such was the outward appearance of the odd 
little figure, that if it had walked through e London streets it 
would havebeen followed by a rmaltitg e of derisive boys; but 
yet the stormy passions that shook the attenuated fram 
awakened serious interest of a kind with which the public had 
not been familiar, Another character which Mr. Robson play 
about the same time, the itinerant clarionet-player, in the revived 
farce of the Wandering Minstrel, was perhaps even more famous 
than his Desmarets in Plot and Passion, the song of “ Villiki 
and his Dinah,” with its mock pathos and its outrageously bad 
English, becoming a sort of street classic, like the more popular 
effusions of “ Ethiopian serenaders.” 

The other principal yey which, exclusive of ordinary minor 
characters, he performed during Mr. bh wake management, were 
the rustic miser in Daddy Hardacre (adapted from a dramatic 
version of De Balzac’s Eugénie Grandet) the Yellow -Dwarf—a 

tesque Richard III.—in a Christmas féerie of that name ; and 
Viedia in a burlesque of M. Legouvé's tragedy, consecrated b 
Madame Ristori, who, it may be observed, gave a sort of offici 
sanction to the caricature by her presence on the first night of 
performance, In all these parts the tragic and comic elements 
were balanced against each other, so that it was a moot point to 
which belonged the mastery, Only the more acute observers 
surmised that the peculiar genius of Mr. Robson did not lie in 
either of the two opposite directions, but was chiefly displayed 
in transitions from one tothe other. The very farces in which he 
achieved his best successes were those in which the tragio passion of 
terror, converted into its droll equivalent * fright,” held a conspi- 
cuoes place. He could throw his whole soul into a forcible delinea- 
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tion of serious emotions, while the circumstances by which they 
were occasioned were ludicrous in the extreme, and the contrast 
delighted all beholders. The transfer of the Olympic 
to Messrs. Robson and Emden has not altered the histrionic 
functions of the former. That the decidedly serious line is not 
one that will bring a large access to his reputation, has, however, 
been proved by the comparatively small impression he made in a 
tale of horrors, brought out some weeks ago, with the title of 
the Red Vial. The piece was a failure; but if Mr. Robson had felt 
a real sympathy with the half-shrewd idiot entrusted to his talent, 
he might have rendered him a conspicuous and commanding figure 
amid the general dulness, as, indeed, the murderous housekeeper 


was made by Mrs. Stirling. But the character was too unchang- . 


ingly serious, both for the peculiar genius of Mr. Robson, and 
for the belief of the general public. Though talking critics dis- 
covered the real tragedian beneath the grotesque domino, the 
large majority of playgoers had long settled that, with all his 
exceptional qualities, Mr. Robson was still a comedian, and 
they would only acknowledge his pathos when introduced with a 
considerable alloy of humour. 

By his triumphant success in his last new part, that of an old 
Kentish miser, who has saved a little money by working as a 
porter, and then loses it through the extravagance of a spend- 
thrift son, Mr. Robson has not only seatiemall benoit in popular 
favour, but he has, we think, satisfactorily solved the question 
that has been raised as to the real bent of his genius. Here native 
cheerfulness, plebeian drollery, strong grief, warm affection, 
dignified self control, and philosophic resignation, are rapidly 
interchanged with each other, and the result is a thoroughly real 
sketch of English humble life, although the plot of the piece, 
called the Porter's Knot, is borrowed from a Sas original. 

Those who would persuade Mr. Robson that his true vocation 
is tragedy, in the received sense of the word, are at best but 
i agaog friends. His mission is not to create ideals, but to 
catch up the oddities that present themselves in the course of 
actual life, and F ag jos them with their strange details of gaiety 
and gravity to the London public. 


REVIEWS. 


BACON’S HISTORICAL WORKS.* 


nem position occupied by Lord Bacon as an historical writer is 
one which he has almost exclusively to himself. He belongs, 
indeed, in strictness, to that class intermediate between contem- 
porary chroniclers and scientific historians to which we should 
refer a good many other writers of the seventeenth century. But 
he is sufficiently distinguished from his fellows by several charac- 
teristics. |The transcendent genius which he displayed in other 
ways would alone place him in a rank by himself. And again, he 
was not a professed historian. History must always have been 
with him a mdpepyov, rather than a primary study ; his greatest 
achievements, as every one knows, are to be found in totally dif- 
ferent walks. He shows us how history was conceived and written 
by a man of vast powers not specially devoted to the pursuit, and 
that moreover at a point of time likely to produce a marked and 
definite effect upon historical writing. 

Bacon was not a mere chronicler. For, in the first place, we 
have from his pen only the merest fragment of contemporary 
history, and it moreover needs no proof that his natural powers 
would never have allowed him to content himself with the 
character of a dry recorder of events. Had his lot been cast 
some centuries earlier, he would have been one of those medizval 
writers who stand out from the mass, and who are at once recog- 
nised as not mere chroniclers, but historians. But, if not a mere 
chronicler, still less was he a scientific historian of the modern 
Spe neces we should rather say, an historian of any modern 
type. e need hardly say that he shows no trace either of the 

atalism of M. Ferrari or of Mr. Froude’s fashion of tricking 
out his story with daisies, streams, and clocks on the point of 
striking. But he has nothing in common even with less extreme 
developments either of the philosophical or of the pictorial school. 
Bacon does not set forth any abstract theories of any kind. Nor, 
on the other hand, is there the least striving after picturesque 
effect. What Bacon gives us by way of history is a plain, clear, 


straightforward narrative, lighted up by many touches of quiet 


and genial humour, and both by its general tone and the many 
shrewd remarks interspersed, bespeaking the man who had him- 
self helped to make history, and to whom kings, and courts, and 
Parliaments were familiar things. As an exact record of events 
Bacon's “‘ History of Henry VII.” entirely fails us. He wrote 
his work hastily, without any special opportunities of correeting 
the popular writers whom he for the most part followed. It has 
the authority which belongs to an nor yet 
that which belongs to the critical writer of a later age, weighing 
o.e testimony against another. He wrote too long after his 
subject to be an original authority; and historical criticism hardly 
existed in his day. But as a model of terse composition and 
shrewd reflection, as a specimen of the way in which a given age 
appeared to the foremost man of a century later, it fills a place 
in Nhistorical literature by no means unworthy of its great author. 


* The Works of Francis Bacon. Collected and Edited by James 8 i 
M.A., Robert Leslie Ellis, M.A., and Dovelas Denon Heath. Vol. 
i London: Longmans. 1858. 
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It should not be forgotten that Bacon wrote at a time when 
the remains of Greek and Roman antiquity exercised an influence 
upon modern European literature greater than at any time before 
or after. ‘To the medieval writers they were either unknown, or 
were the objects of a very blind homage. The greatest of all 
were hindered by their language from numbering more than a 
very exceptional class of readers west of the Adriatic. We may 
be pretty sure that no writer of English history up to the six- 
teenth century had ever read a word of Thucydides. Tacitus, 
again, from the scarceness of existing manuscripts, could have 
been hardly better known. In our own times, on the. other 
hand, the Greek and Roman classics are made the objects of a 
more discriminating admiration, of a more minute and intelligent 
study, than they ever were before. But they exercise very 
little influence upon our literature as direct models. One reason 
ssibly may be that we have now-a-days so little contemporary 
story written by men of the highest power. We have plenty 
of memoirs, plenty of documents, plenty of controversial 
— but we have no Guicciardini or Clarendon of the first 

alf of the nineteenth century. And if we have no Guicciardini 
or Clarendon, still less have we a Thucydides. By history in 
the present day is commonly meant the scientific and critical 
exploration of distant times—the att of Niebuhr, and Thirlwall, 
and Palgrave. But this is an art quite unknown to the age of 
Thucydides, and not much less so to the age of Bacon. In that 
age the Greek, and Roman, were direct models. History was, 
far more than now, a branch of composition. It had more 
of the character of elegant literature, less of that of a branch of 
science. ‘Truth was of course aimed at by every honest writer, 
but it was not made the object of such laborious search as among 
ourselves. Moreover, it was an age of panegyrics and dedica- 
tions—an age when it was one of the chief objects cf an author 
to win the ear of kings and courtiers. In all this it is obvious 
that the writers of the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries very 
closely resembled the writers of the Roman Empire. A wider 
gulf of course separates them from those of free Greece; but 
still the writers of Greece, of Rome, and of the European renais- 
sance, ull agree in many respects as distinguished from those 
either of medieval or of modern times. 

We might, therefore, have assumed @ priori that for minute 
accuracy, still less for criticism, we are not to look in Bacon’s 
Henry VII. We do not think he ever stops to compare two 
conflicting statements. And his most careful and praiseworthy 
editor has heaped together numberless instances of inaccuracy, 
occurring constantly in dates, and not unfrequently in substan- 
tial facts. Bacon, in fact, wrote his history in about four months, 
and that from very bad authorities. He was banished from London, 
and was thereby cut off from all access to original papers. At 
the very best, he had no help from documents, except a little 
through Sir Robert Cotton. Had he had all the wealth of the 
State Paper Office before him, he would doubtless have known 
how to use it without abusing it. Bacon knew the way of the 
world much too well to deify treaties, proclamations, acts of 
Parliament, or judicial sentences. But as it was, he was cut off 


from the opportunity. He had nothing to guide him but popular © 


tradition and a few careless, superficial, or rhetorical histories. 
Strict accuracy of detail was therefore hopeless. What we do 
get is the finished picture of a statesman drawn by the hand of 
another statesman a century after. 

We think the editor has sufficiently made out that Bacon wrote 
with no special object of drawing an Weal pattern of kingcraft, or 
of directly flattering James I. through the medium of Henry VII. 
The adulatory language of the dedication surely does not prove 
it. He drew the character of Henry as he thought he read it in 
his actions, and, as far as we can judge, the picture seems not 
wanting in substantial accuracy. It is of course a character far 
moré likely to be looked on with favour in Bacon’s time than in 
ours. Henry was nota hero, hardly a great man; but he was 
the founder of a system in the administration of which Bacon 
was practically versed. He introduced that covert and popular 
despotism which his own house alone knew how to manage, and 
with which the less skilful Stuarts speedily burned their fingers. 
Again, in Bacon’s time, the Civil Wars were still fresh enough 
in men’s memory for a factitious glory to belong to the prince 
who put an end to them. We see in Henry a cold, crafty, 
ungenerous prince, to whom we could easily have forgiven a 
greater amount of actual crime had it been balanced by a larger 
allowance of attractive qualities. The death of young Warwick 
is surely not really a crime of so deep a dye as the devastation of 
whole kingdoms and the wholesale slaughter of unresisting fel- 
low-creatures. ut the massacres of Limoges and Agincourt do 
not tell in popular estimation like the cold-blooded sacrifice of 
the last Plantagenet to the selfish policy of Henry. In the 
sixteenth and seventeenth centuries, however, State necessity was 
allowed to cover a great deal; and even in the nineteenth, we 
know there are persons in whose ideas it justifies even the 
murders of More and Fisher. That Henry VII. seems more 
odious to us than he did to Bacon is nothing more than natural ; 
but it should be remembered that even Bacon’s portrait is far 
from being one of unmingled praise. 

The style of the History is perfectly suited to its purpose. It 
is simple and dignified, clear and terse. Its occasional humour 
hardly passes into quaintness, while, on the other hand, there 
is nothing of rhetoric or display. Bacon is contented to narrate, 
and, on fit occasions, to comment; but he never paints, and he 


never preaches. 
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The “ History of Henry VII.” is Bacon’s only historical work 
of any length. The remainder are merely fragments or short 
pieces. There is the beginning of a History of Henry VIIL., 
the beginning of a History of Great Britain—that is, of James I. 
There are also three or four Latin pieces—‘‘ In Felicem Memo- 
riam Elizabethe Anglie Regine,” “In Henricum Principem 
Walliz Elogium,” “ Imago Civilis Julii Cesaris,” and the begin- 
ning of “Imago Civilis Augusti Cesaris.” Pieces of this sort 
perhaps belong to the class of panegyric rather than to history ; 
still a panegyric on Elizabeth by Bacon could not fail to contain 
much worthy of attention. Once or twice he necessarily becomes 
apologetic. He has to excuse as well as he can the personal 
vanity of his heroine and her barbarous persecutions of the 
Roman Catholics. But of Elizabeth’s great sin in modern eyes— 
the execution of Mary Stuart—he says not a word either way. 
Probably it was a diflicult topic to handle under the reign of 
her son. 

Bacon’s “ History of Henry VIII.” unluckily does not fill two 

es. One would have especially liked to see how he would have 
vealt with him. But a passage’or two in the panegyric on Eliza- 
beth show that he had at any rate not forestalled the discoveries 
of Mr. Froude. In Bacon’s time, lust waa still lust, and murder 
still murder. He had not arrived at the wonderful theory which 
sees “ an indifferent official act” in the marriage of one wife the 
day after the execution of her predecessor, or at that which assumes 
the occurrence of astatementin an Actof Parliamentasindisputable 
evidence of its truth. Mr. Froude, it will be remembered, argues 
that the Peers could not have pronounced an unjust sentence—in 
plain words, that Anne Boleyn must have been guilty because she 
was condemned. One of her judges must have judged justly 
because he “won his spurs at Flodden ;” but very different is 
Mr. Froude’s language when the judge has to be judged himself. 
The peg editor of Bacon—one by no means set against Mr. 
Froude or his theories—has the following pertinent remarks :— 

Of the value to be attached to the judgment of the Peers in a trial for 
treason and to av attainder by Parliament, Bacon must have been a much 
better judge than any one can be now, standing as he did so much nearer the 
time, and so well versed as he was in the details of similar proceedings half a 
century later. We cannot suppose him to have been ignorant of the com- 
position of the tribunal which found Anne Boleyn guilty, and yet it is clear 
that he did not on that account find it impossible to believe her innocent. 
Most true it is no doubt, as Mr. Froude has well pointed out, that the 
assumption of Anne Boleyn’s innocence involves an assumption that not 
Henry only, but also Peers and Parliament, were deeply guilty. But it is a 

e fact that Bacon, writing within little more than seventy years of the 
time, and being himself a middle-aged man, with much experience of Courts 
and Parliaments, did not regard it as an assumption which must be dismissed 
as incredible. 

Bacon’s own words are :— 

Neque sane natalium [Elizabeth] dignitati calamitas matris obesse debet; 
cum. im satis constet Henricum octavum prius amori novo quam ire 
adversus Annam indulsisse ; ejusque regis natura et ad amores et ad suspi- 
ciones propensissima, ct in ii usque ad sanguinem preceps, posteritatis 
notam non effugiat. Adde, quod criminatione, vel person» ipsius ad quem 
referebatur nomine, minus probabili et tenuissimis conjecturis innixa, 
cireumventa erat; quod et fama etiam tum occulto ut solet murmure excepit, 
et Anna ipsa celso animo et memorabili voce sub tempus mortis sue 
detestata est. 

It is really a pity that Mr. Froude does not take up the 
cudgels against Lord Macaulay. How delightful it woeld be to 
believe that Strafford and Russell both perished by most righteous 
sentences! Mr. Froude cannot reject the judgment of English 
peers in the one case, and of an English jury in the other. Why 
may not the worthies of the seventeenth century have the same 
good turn done to them as those of the sixteenth? Why should 
not Scroggs and Wright and Jeffreys be “rehabilitated” as well 
as Henry and Cromwell? Why may not the plea of necessity 
cover the deaths of Mrs. Gaunt and Lady Lisle as well as those 
of More and Fisher and Whiting? 

The editing of the English works we have been considering is 
ewes but the Latin pieces are not very correctly printed. 

he editor, whose own style has caught from his author a slight 
but not disagreeable tinge of archaism, has carefully collated the 
various readings of the extant manuscript, the first printed edition, 
and the Latin translation made or authorized by Bacon him- 
self. He has carefully corrected Bacon’s numerous errors in 
detail; and he has brought out one fact of real historical and 
constitutional importance—that several of the assemblies taken by 
most writers and readers, and by Bacon himself, for Parliaments 
were really not Parliaments but Great Councils. These assemblies, 
consisting of the peers, with the addition of what the French 
would call “ notables,” seem often to have preceded the calling ofa 
regular Parliament. They seem—to the confusion of Palmer- 
stonianism—to have been often consulted on foreign affairs, and 
also sometimes to have voted money, but only, it would seem, 
by way of loan and benevolence. 

One — we ought to have noticed earlier. It is strange that 
Bacon always talks as if Henry VII. had been the real represen- 
tative of the House of Lancaster, and as if the only objection to 
his claim was the prior right of the House of York. Now, unless 
we go back to the ridiculous fable about Edmund Crouchback, the 
House of Lancaster reigned by election. Henry IV., like the 
Princess Sophia, was the stem of a new line. But Henry VII. 
was no descendant of Henry IV. at all—he was merely the 
descendant of his brother, and that a bastard brother, whose 
legitimation seems not to have brought him within the pale of 
the Royal succession. When the iene linn of Henry IV. failed, the 
Lancastrians seem to haye fallen back upon him as, what he per- 


haps was, the most natural chief of their party ; but, even on the 
principles of the Lancastrian side, he could have no claim to the 
throne. The elder branches must be looked on as either post- 
ned or altogether set aside in favour of Henry IV. and his 
escendants. But this would not confer any such prior right on 
John of Gaunt’s other descendants, even supposing the Beau- 
forts had been of the most incontestable legitimacy. . 


THE SCOURING OF THE WHITE HORSE.* 


HE author of Zom Brown’s School Days has tried the 
somewhat perilous experiment of a second book. The 
execution is excellent, and in some respects even superior to 
that of his former work ; but the subject oe which the author 
is not in this instance responsible) is one which it was impossible 
to invest with anything approaching to the interest which 
attached to the description oF so remarkable a place as Rugby, 
and so remarkable a man as Dr. Arnold. many of our 
readers are no doubt aware, there is in Berkshire a hill known 
as the White Horse Hill, which derives its name from a very 
ancient figure of a white horse cut out in the chalk, in comme- 
moration (according to ancient traditions) of Alfred’s victory 
over the Danes in the great battle of Ashdown. From time to 
time, the White Horse gets rather dim as the turf grows over 
him ; and, when this is the case, he is “ scoured,” or cleansed with 
shovels and brooms, and is so preserved in his integrity from gene- 
ration to generation. This “scouring” is made the occasion of a 
variety of rural games—and in particular of backsword, or cudgel- 
ling, wrestling, and carthorse-racing—which are accompanied 
by the more commonplace amusements of climbing greasy poles, 
sack-racing, and the hke. A pastime (as they call it on the spot) 
of this kind took place with great success in the autumn of 1857, 
and the author of Tom Brown was requested by his fellow- 
Berkshiremen to write something which might form a memorial 
of it. The little volume before us is the result of the request. 
The form which it takes is very simple. A young London 
clerk receives an invitation from his friend, a Berkshire 
farmer, to spend his fortnight’s holiday at his farm, and to be 
present at the Scouring of the White Horse. He passes his 
time accordingly in looking on at the sports, talking about Alfred 
and the Danes, with an antiquarian, “a very learned party,” 
whom he meets with by accident, and falling in love with hi 
host’s sister. The book concludes with great humour by the 
hero’s making an offer, not to the young lady herself, but to her 
brother, whose behaviour on the occasion is described in an 
infinitely comic manner. The story is thus reduced to a 
minimum ; but, short as it is, it isone of the very prettiest idyls 
that we know of. The clerk’s London lodgings and office com- 
nions, his intense delight in the springy turf and downs, 
is love at first sight, and all the small torments which it causes 
him, are told with a quiet simple liveliness and gaiety which 
continually reminds us of the at Hoggarty Diamond. We 
do not know, however, that Mr. Thackeray himself has ever 
equalled the freshness and humour of thestyle. He has certainly 
never equalled its cheerfulness and humanity. Like Zom Brown's 
School Days, the White Horse gives the reader a feeling of grati- 
tude and personal esteem towards the author. 

It is, however, rather by the evidence which it gives of great 
literary talent, and of a rich mine of humour and observation, 
that the White Horse entitles itself to our applause, than by its 
independent merits. No man, whatever might be his powers, 
pre: possibly make a really good story out of such materials. The 
games, which form the kernel of the whole, are described with 
great relish and spirit, especially the backsword, or cudgelling, 
and the Berkshire songs and dialect are made to do good service 
in enlisting the reader’s sympathy. But nothing can conceal the 
fact that, after all, the Scouring of the White Horse is merely a 
country fair plus an historical association; and we must own t. 
Alfred and the Battle of Ashdown hang fire not a little, however 
indispensable they may be to the plan of the book, and however 
important they may have been in themselves. The “learned 
party” tells his story very well, and it was altogether inevitable 
that he should tell it. red was a very great man, the Battle 
of Ashdown was a very great battle, and we are quite willing to 
believe to the end of our lives that it was fought on White Horse 
Hill, but we would rather have had the room which they occupy 
filled up by the London clerk, the farmer, and the farmer's 
sister. Of course the author is not to blame for not gratifying 
us. If there had been fewer Danes and more love-making, the 
White Horse would not have been properly scoured, and in that 
case the book would have been more artistic, but less patriotic 
in a Berkshire point of view. The blemish, therefore, was inevit- 
able, but it is a blemish, nevertheless. 

Like Zom Brown, the White Horse is to a certain extent didactic 
as well as amusing. The moral is thrown into the shape of a real 
sermon, with a real text, handling the question of the lawfulness 
and expediency of single-stick, wrestling, and other such games 
from a high doctrinal point of view. In the twenty-third chapter 
of Leviticus and the first and second verses, are these words :— 
“ And the Lord spake unto Moses, saying, Speak unto the children 
of Israel, and say unto them, concerning the feasts of the Lord 
which ye shall proclaim to be holy convocations, even these are 


* The Scourin of the White Horse; or, the y= by one Ramble of a 
London Clerk. By the Author of “Tom Brown’s Days.” Ilustrated 
by Richard Doyle. Cambridge and London: Macmillans, 1859. 
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my feasts.” The first owe is that all feasts are either God's or 
the devil’s. Next, the Berkshire feasts are God’s feasts, and they 
are three in number. There is the village feast in commemoration 
of the opening of the parish church, the feast of harvest home, 
and the feast of the Scouring of the White Horse, in honour of 
the deliverance of Wessex from the Danes. Further, these feasts 
ought to be kept in # right spirit—first, in going to church; 
secondly, in making up quarrels and forgiving debts ; thirdly, in 
cultivating family affections ; and lastly, in wrestling, single-stick, 
and other customary sports, so long as they are conducted with 
good temper and sobriety. ‘This eminently characteristic dis- 
course was called forth, it seems, by certain sermons of a more 
ordinary charaeter which were preached against the White Horse 
and his feast in various parts of the country. The preachers took 
the ground that such feasts were the occasion of a great deal of 
debauchery and brutality. Itis alittle characteristic of the reply 
of the author of Tom Brown that, properly speaking, it is not a reply 
at all. There is hardly a word in his sermon which would not be 
subseribed by almost every one who reads it. No doubt old cus- 
toms are , amusements are good, athletic sports are very good, 
so long as they are conducted with decency, temper, and sobriety. 
They are, however, as our er says himself in his characteris- 
tically emphatic language, “ not lawful or right or fit things to be 
done ‘before anybody but the devil, when they end in such scenes 
as I fear—as I know—they often do end in at our feasts.” Indeed 
he goes on to say, “ No wonder that the feasts are falling off year 
by year; that they cease to interest decent and respectable 
people who used to care about them, when they are deliberatel, 
turned by some into scenes of drunkenness an profligacy whic 
can scarcely be surpassed amongst rap ond and heathens.” 
The cle who acts as chorus to the k goes so far as 
to say that he would put backsword under the strictest regula- 
tions, and act as umpire himself, and that it is only subject 
to such an arrangement he thinks the amusement a safe and good 
one. Surely, if this is so, the whole question is very narrow. 
If few clergymen have the power, moral or physical, to act as 
umpires—if the majority, or a large proportion, of the players 
have not temper enough to play without brutality, or self-command 
enough to abstain from drunkenness and debauchery—the loss of 
the feasts is a smaller evil than the scandal attendant on them. 
There is a certain text about the right eye and the right hand 
which applies with tenfold force to what might perhaps, under the 
cireumstances, be described as a decayed tooth. e are quite 
ignorant of the facts of the case, but the questions relating to it 
appear to us to be emphatically ee of fact, for the principle 
is universally admitted. We do not believe that the sourest 
Puritan of:our days would maintain that wrestling and single- 
stick are wrong in themselves—few would deny that, ab- 
straectedly considered, they are good. We must add, that we 
cannot conceive what is meant by the remark that the feasts are 
‘““God’s feasts.” If the expression is construed widely, it is 
unmeaning, for it — to everything whatever. There is, no 
doubt, a sense in which you may speak of God’s thieves or God’s 
liars, though it is not very advisable to do so. If the expression 
is merely meant to affirm that feasts are good things, it would 
be simpler to say so; though, according to the preacher's own 
statement, the devil would — to have a share in them—and, 
what is more, a considerable and increasing one. It would 
perhaps be too much to expect that the author of Zom Brown 
should write a book without introducing several traces of those 
iarities of thought and expression which Mr. Kingsley 
made so popular. The following is a most characteristic 
passage :— 

“T sup they were chiefly priests and monks who wrote the Chronicles 
then, Sir, for they don’t read at all like our modern histories. They seem a 
mueh more religious sort of books.” 

“Don’t call them religious books,” said he, “ it F oad one in mind of religious 
newspapers, the greatest curse of our times. Yes, le sneer at the old 
English Chroniclers now-a-days, and prefer the Edda, and all sorts of heathen 
stuff, to them; but they are great books, Sir, for those who have eyes for 
them, written by God-fearing men, who were not ashamed of the faith which 
was in them—men who believed, Sir, that a living God was ruling in England, 
and that in his name one of them might defy a thousand. Your historians 
now-a-days, Sir, believe that Providence (for they dare not talk of God) is on 
the side of the strongest battalions. There’s some difference, when you come 


to think of it, between the two creeds, Sir 


It perhaps is worth noticing that “ godly” and “ God-fearing” 
inay become cant words as well as “religious ;” nor is the senti- 
ment which induces men to avoid the use of the name of God on 
common occasions altogether unworthy of respect and sympathy. 
But the passage suggests a more important observation. It is 
very true that when the old chronicler says that ‘ At last the 

agans, by God's judgment, could no longer bear the attack of the 
Christians,” &c.—that Alfred heard the mass “ which afterwgrds 
availed him much with the Almighty,” and that he told his 
men that, though few, they might ended the Danes, “for our 
commander, Christ, is braver than they’—the writer held a 
very different language from that which modern historians would 
use on similar occasions; but it is a very different question 
whether the modern language is not at once more true and more 
reverential. Unless the Divine name is to be made the nomina- 
tive case to every verb, what right have we to use it as the old 
chroniclers were wont to do? That there is a divine plan running 
through human affairs is a great truth; but no one knows what 
it is, or what place particular events occupy in it. Whatever it 
be, it included the massacre at Cawnpore no less than the 

ence of Lucknow ; but if we affirm this of the one transaction 
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in the tone admired by the author of Tom Brown, we virtually 
deny it of the other. It is impossible to read the ancient chro- . 
nicles without feeling that their authors had not outgrown the 
Pagan conception of God as a partial limited being, who hated 
the Danes at ene the Saxons—a view utterly opposed to 
the fundamental doctrines of Christianity. 

Tf a man has a special authority by revelation to declare God's 
will on a particular subject, of course there is no more to be said ; 


but with ordinary men, surely the wisest and most — course 


‘is absolute silence. It is no light thing to be a fa 


i prophet, 
and to describe mere human conjectures as divine decrees. When 
Hananiah broke the yoke from J eremiah’s neck—when Shemaiah 
said that the Lord had made him priest instead of Jehoiada—when 
Zedekiah made him horns of iron to push the Syrians—they used 
language which the author of Tom Brown would perhaps have 
described as “ ae “ god-fearing,” and showing a sense that 
God was a real and living King of the Jews. But for all that they 
were false prophets, and their fate, as described in the Old 
Testament, affords a strong lesson as to the propriety of not 
talking about what we do not understand. As to the doctrine 
that ‘* Providence favours strong battalions,” a from the 
irreverent intention of the author of the phrase—if indeed it was 
irreverent—surely it is quite true. Providence, or God (if we are 
to use that name), does favour strong battalions. Itisa part of the 
ordinary and regular course of the government of the world that 
a large, well-disciplined, and well-equipped army should beat one 
which is smaller, worse-disciplined, or worse-equipped. If it were 
not so—if battles depended on circumstances which could not be 
reckoned upon with any constancy or certainty—the most power- 
ful motive for nation Pa forethought, and self-denial 
would be withdrawn. e better and braver a nation is, the 
stronger its battalions will be—stronger in numbers, stronger in 
skill, stronger in mutual confidence, stronger in respect of the 
prudence with which they will have been equipped ; and surely if 
it is wrong to say “ Providence is on the side’ of such battalions, 
the author of the 144th Psalm was much to blame when he held up 
power and prosperity asone of the chief rewards of national piety: — 
“That our sons may ey up as the young plants, and our daughters 
may be as the polished corners of the Temple ; that our garners 
may be full and plenteous with all manner of store; that our 
sheep may bring forth thousands, and tens of thousands in our 
streets ; that our oxen may be strong to labour; that there may 
be no decay, no leading into captivity, and no complaining in 
our streets.” Surely it is not a profane or godless theory that 
the providential Government of the world is orderly and ‘syste- . 
matic; and it is strange to infer profanity from a reluctance to 
assume an acquaintance with mysteries which are concealed from 
all human knowledge. 

We do not want to ee with the author of Zom Brown ina 
controversial spirit. He might have a better subject, but he 
could not have a better style, nor a better temper, nor a more 
excellent artist than Mr. Doyle to adorn his book. He gives 
evidence, moreover, unless we do him great injustice, of the 
rarest of all talents—the talent of a song-writer. The book is 
full of ballads, many of which are obviously written by the 
author, and often abound in fire and life; but, to say nothing 
of their wonderful dialect, they are too specially appropriated to 
the place they oceupy, and to the small incidents of the story, 
to be extracted, 


BROWN’S HORZ SUBSECIV.E.* 


ORM SUBSECIV is the title given by Dr. Brown, an 
~ Edinburgh physician, to a series of papers written, and 
many of them published, by him at different times. Some of 
these papers are of a professional character. They refer to the 
life and calling of a physician, if not to the technical study of 
medicine. Some are more ete literary, and embody the fruits 
of Dr. Brown’s reading and thinking in his leisure hours on 
topies which are only indirectly professional. The volume is, in 
its way, a remarkable one. It is full of sagacity, sense, and high 
feeling. It is evidently the production of one of those men who 
are the salt of the society in which they are found, and of the 
profession to which they belong. ‘The medical profession, buried 
as it generally is in the absorbing contemplation of endless de- 
tails, and often disposed to have recourse to petty arts in order 
to maintain its footing in society, is raised in itself and in general 
estimation by numbering in its ranks men who, like Dr. wn, 
strive to take the highest and noblest view of their calling, and 
to seek in general culture a relief and a safeguard against the 
study of minutie. And if any society more than another has to 
gain by the presence of such men, it is the society of Scotland, 
which, with some noble exceptions, is singularly narrow, priest- 
ridden, and intent on money-making. There are many traces of 
habitual communion with this society in Dr. Brown’s Essays. 
But in the main he is far above the prevailing standard, and his 
book can or fail to be equally valuable and interesting to 
the circles for which it is primarily intended. 

As the text of Dr. Brown’s book may be said to be the effect 
of general culture on a physician’s career, we naturally look to 
see two things—first, what is the precise effect on the physician 
which this general culture is supposed to produce ; and secondly, 


* Hore Subsecive. Locke and Sydenham, with other occasional Papers. 
By Jobn Brown, M,D, Edinburgh; Constable. 1858, : 
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what is the degree of literary success to which the physician 
attains. The volume opens with a long essay on the lee of 
Locke and Sydenham, and non-medical readers can hardly go to 
any better quarter for the biography of the latter, whose honesty 
an common sense deserve to be made familiar to the ordinary 
as well as to the professional reader. The drift of this essay is 
to establish, by the examples of two famous men, what the 
volume anunte seeks to establish by a variety of reasoning— 
that the physician is primarily an observer, and that to observe 
aceurately is a thing of very great difficulty, to be attained only 
by the widest and highest training of the mind. Dr. Brown 
complains that medical study is now directed to the accumula- 
tion of a vast number of unconnected and undigested facts, 
whereas what he contends is wanted is “the old serious dili- 
gence ; the experientia as well as the experimenta, the forging, 
and directing, and qualifying the mind, as well as the furnishing, 
informing, and what is called the accomplishing it.’ The conse- 

uence of looking on medicine as properly the knowledge of 
facts, shows itself in the relations which subsist between the 
patient and the doctor. The patient, instead of trusting to the 
character, experience, and sagacity of a practitioner acquainted 
with his constitution and his history, rushes off to try 
stranger after stranger who has got a name for being 
specially acquainted with some one department of accumu- 
lated facts, who is a consumption doctor, a gout doctor, 
or a liver doctor. And the practitioner, having to get his living 
by proclaiming that he knows the greatest number of facts on 
one small point, is both unable and disinclined to go out of his 
own beat, and steadfastly resists the slightest encouragement 
being given to a rival accumulator proceeding to the same 
end by massing together a different set of facts. The allopathist 

alls the homeopathist a quack, and the latter calls the former a 

isoner. The ideal physician, on the other hand, is a man who 
is willing to take a lesson from any quarter, and whose strength 
consists in himself—in the intuitive judgments which he forms, 
he cannot tell how, as the fruit of an experience which has been 
strictly his own. Dr. Brown most justly says that such a habit 
of mind is not to be got unless the physician will have the 
courage to go out of his professional beat, and to keep his intel- 
lect active and his sympathies wide by a constant perusal of 
great authors. We may observe that France has recently sup- 
plied a striking confirmation of what Dr. Brown says. 8 fo 
after the establishment of the Empire, students in medicine 
were permitted at a very early age to declare their wish toabandon 
the higher portion of their classical and literary studies, and to 
go into paths of study that they thought would be easier and 
pay better. The consequent deterioration in the character and 
attainments of the young men who applied for the medical degree 
was so rapid and so indisputable, that the Government has con- 
sented, on the earnest application of the heads of the profession, to 
restore the old rule compelling medical students to go througha 
general as wellas a professional training. 

‘When we come to ask what is the degree of literary excel- 
lence attained by the physician in his leisure hours, we must cer- 
tainly allow that the excellence is not equal to that which would 
have been attained by a man of the same abilities who had made 
literature the occupation, not of his leisure, but of his busy hours. 
The charm of the book consists in the character it reveals, in the 
largeness, tolerance, and unaffected piety which breathe through 
it. There is not much new thonght or critical acumen, or power 
of style in its pages. It is up to the mark of an educated gentle- 
man, but not more. It is necessary to say this of a book which 
in other aspects deserves so much admiration, because nothing 
lowers the general literary standard so much as to assign ex- 
aggerated orunreal merit to the literary character of a book 
simply because its contents afe good. This volume shows that a 
physician who studies literature at his moments of relaxation 
may do so to the great profit of himself, of his patients, and of 
society generally, but it does not show that he can get high in 
literature with less trouble than any one else. Dr. Brown, for 
instance, speaks with disparaging facetiousness of Bentham 
and Kant. This betrays an utter misconception of the degree of 
authority with which a man is entitled to speak who takes up 
philosophy when he has nothing else to do. It is, indeed, a 
rather common characteristic of amateur students, that they treat 
themselves freely to the piessaree of an arbitrary patronage ; 
and equally chuckle over their triumph whether they confer the 
favour of their attention on one great writer, or refuse it to 
another. 

The volume, however, contains one gem—a story written with a 
qt. unaffected power worthy of the pathetic andtouching scene it 
escribes. Itis very short, and that a writer should in so few 
pages produce so much effect, and move his reader so forcibly, 
shows that he knows how to tell a story. The tale is called 
“ Rab and his friends.” “ Rab” is a big dog, who is first intro- 
duced as killing, almost against his will, a fiery little terrier that 
dares to insult him. The author follows Rab, and finds that he 
belongs to a countryman who has brought his cart into Edin- 
burgh. A common admiration for the stern virtues of “ Rab” 
brings about a friendly acquaintance between the author, then 
a young doctor, and the countryman. One day the cart comes 
into Edinburgh bringing in the countryman’s wife, decent, simple, 
courteous, but marked with the traces of a deadly disease. The 
doctor is asked to see what is the matter, and discovers a cancer 
that requires an immediate operation, The day for the operation 


comes, and the countryman and his wife and Rab all arrive. 
The big dog watches the operation with silent wonder, astonished 
above all that he should not be allowed to tear the operating 
surgeon to pieces. The poor woman sinks under the exhaustion 
consequent on the operation, and the story of her death will 
leave the eyes of few readers dry. The widower goes with the 
corpse of his beloved into the country, and there soon pines away 
himself. The end of the story is, that a carrier who has taken 
the coun an’s premises, confesses to the author that he had 
to “brain Rab with a rack-pin,” because the dog grew so fierce 
in his grief for his lost friends that there was no living with him. 
The story is stated to be almost literally true, and testifies 
not only to the keen observation and tender heart of the writer, 
but to the nobler qualities of the Scotch poor, to their simple 
patience, their delicacy and self-respect, and their spirit of un- 
complaining and unuttered resignation. 


TEXAS: HER RESOURCES AND HER PUBLIC MEN.* 


AR. DE CORDOVA is a land-agent in the city of Austin, 

who devotes his attention, with a patriotism which it may 
be presumed is not unprofitable, to the “location of landscript,” 
investigation of titles, collection of debts, and so forth, in 
western Texas; and the volume before us is the reflection of the 
image presented by Texas upon the mind’s eye of this intelligent 
land-locator, whose firm is coeval with her annexation by the 
United States, and whose experience is so widely known “as to 
have become almost national.” It is pleasant to- see that the 
works of an old-country dramatist are so highly appreciated in 
Texas as to have induced Mr. de Cordova to adopt for a motto 
the great Moor’s direction to “ nothing extenuate, nor set down 
aught in malice.” If the profession of which Mr, George Robins 
was so distinguished an ornament has a fault, it is certainly not 
that of extenuating the merits of estates in the market; and the 
setting down aught in malice is a notion abhorrent to the v 
nature of a salesman. In his own book, therefore, Texas an 
Mr. de Cordova have it all their own way. Locations of startling 
beauty and amazing fertility, furnished with the best of titles, 
the most available water privileges only requiring development, 
and the most easy communications (if they were but made) are of 
course to be procured by application at Mr. de Cordova’'s office 
on the most advantageous terms. Everything grows in Texas, or 
would grow if it were planted. There is room for slave-labour 
among the canes, and free-labour among the corn and the wine— 
and for slave or free labour, according to the taste or cireum- 
stances of the planter, among the cotton, which will remunerate . 
either method of production. Under a climate superior to those 
of the other cotton-growing States of the Union, there is “no 
extraordinary risk of life’ incurred by white labourers in the 
cultivation of this , if we may trust the assertion made by 
Mr. de Cordova “under a deep sense of the responsibility he 
assumes towards his fellow-creatures” in saying 80. ile, 
therefore, a “wise provision of the State constitution” has 
guaranteed the development of the resources of Texas under the 
“ institution” of slavery, there is no economical compulsion for 
the smallest capitalist who may be theoretically hostile to that 
institution to sink his principles in his personal practice. On 
the showing of a writer whose professed “ feelings and education 
have always been pro-slavery,” the sugar-plantation isthe only field 
of cultivation in store for Texas in which the competition would be 
on unfair terms; and this field is already virtually closed to the 
poorer emigrant by the amount of capital it requires under any 
circumstances. Except in the production of the two staples of 
cotton and sugar, white labour is generally recognised ak more 
valuable, wherever it can be obtained. It may therefore be hoped, 
that whenever the value of land rises above the level of the price 
which tempts the emigrating labourer to work for his own hand 
instead of serving for wages, Texas will become not -_ an 
“airthly paradise” to the material philosopher, but “a little 
heaven be ow” to the contemplation of the Northern abolitionist, 
whose real prospect of ever trampling out the “ guaranteed 
institution” is through competition alone. ; 

Among the “ facts ry ae of every proof” which are stated 
by way of inducement to the settler, is one rather startling to 
sober minds, but most important if true. Mr. de Cordova 
judiciously attracts the eye to it by the use of small capitals :— 
** A COW CAN BE RAISED IN TEXAS AT LESS COST THAN A CHICKEN 
IN ANY OTHER PLACE IN THE Unirep Srarzs.” As in another 
place he states the cost of purchasing cattle for a stock farm at a 
minimum of seven dollars a head, it may be judged that poultry 
in the United States is most abnormally dear. Such a price for 
a chicken would go far to justify the jealous rapidity of mastica- 
tion which fastidious Britishers are apt to complain of as one of 
the most unpleasant “institutions” prevalent at the tables-d'héte 
of American Hotels. Children, as well as cows, are “raised” in 
Texas with more facility and success than elsewhere—the births 
being more numerous in proportion to the population, and the 
mortality lighter. In fact, the climate is so “distressingly healthy,” 
hoth for children and adults, that no doctor need apply. Mr. de 
Cordova should have completed the picture by giving the compa- 
rative statistics of the cost of a Texian child and a Connecticut 
chicken. 

* Texas; her Resources and her Public Men. A 


Cordova’s New and Correct Map of the State of Texas. 
Philadelphia; Crozet, 1858. 
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No lawyers are wanted in Texas (N.B. Mr. de Cordova is a 
lawyer) ; and “‘to politicians we say, remain where you are, we 
have no room for you.” Very sensible advice in the interests of 
‘Texas, if not in those of the politicians. The time is not far 
distant when the (yet ungrown) wines of Texas will be “a con- 
siderable article of export, and much sought after in the North.” 
Corn, cotton, and tobacco grow side by side with emulous fruit- 
fulness. Taxation is light, inasmuch as the debt of the old 
Republic is, as Mr. Micawber would have said, “ provided for.” 
Ten per cent of the annual taxation is set apart for educational 
purposes ; and “it is confidently believed that, in less than five 
years, Texas will mature the best system of free education yet 
developed.” Really, if all be true, old Europe is eternally chawed 
up, or will be so in 1863. , ; 

Among the blessings to humanity in general which will accrue 
from a proper development of the endless resources of Texas, 
is the cheapening of the raw materials of paper. In the growing 
dearth of rags, Europe is notoriously at its wit’s end how to go 
on manufacturing paper at all. Hop-bine, wood-shavings, and 
such limited succedanea have not been foundequal tothe occasion ; 
but Texas, in some of her inland regions, produces enormous 
quantities of a moss, which, “ it is said,” makes the best of paper, 
and requires no process or machinery beyond those in ordinary 
use. The railroads and the mercantile navy of Texas are destined 
to bring us the moss which will supersede rags in the paper- 
making world. 

Without guaranteeing that the rose-colour thrown by Mr. de 
Cordova over the life and prospects of the Texian settler may 
not fade more or less when exposed to the light of common day, 
we can say that the book is, upon the whole, written in a manner 
that may help the sensible immigrant to deserve the success 
which even in Texas no mortal can command. It does give, in 
a simple and straightforward style, if without any particular 
method or arrangement, a considerable mass of the odds-and-ends 
of information which a settler ought to have laid before him. 
The different classes of titles to als emanating from the grants 
of the various Governments under which Texas has successively 
fallen—the laws of limitation of suits for real estate—the neces- 
sary forms of procedure in examining or registering particular 
titles—and the laws governing the common property of husband 
and wife—are stated side by side with a receipt for the best 
method of pickling meat, or a calculation of the number of 

_maize-hills per acre which experience proves to be most profitable. 
The enunciation of the principles which should guide the settler 
in the selection of his location, and in the treatment of his own 
strength and health in diet, work, and general habits, has every 
appearance of proceeding from a person thoroughly acquainted 
with the dangers which beset the careless and half-educated 

urchaser who has only taken thought once, or not at all, before 

raving the chances of an American Eden. But to the multi- 
tude who have no present intention of quitting the used-up old 
country, such things are caviare. It is about as pleasant and 
= an occupation to read them as to sew flannel waistcoats 
or the children of West Indian negroes. 

As a seasoning, however, to the bill of fare of the material 
vesources of Texas, Mr. de Cordova gives a series of biographical 
sketches of her leading men. The mind which animates the 
matter is in fact the most important resource of all. These lives 
will, in Mr. de Cordova’s opinion, be found deeply interesting 
both at home and abroad. Unfortunately for their chances of 
excitin ee interest, they present to the eye a family like- 
ness whe might be thought sameness by hypercritical readers. 
They are all written from the same point of view, and charac- 
terized by the same spirit of unbounded idolatry. If the heroes 
of Texas were in general blessed with affectionate fathers, we 
should be ape re to infer that these sketches were in general 
the product of amiable paternal vanity. But inasmuch as the 
great men of that new country are mostly novi homines without 
any determined origin at all, we are compelled to divide the 
authorship of their biographical notices between their admiring 
progeny and themselves. Each man is on occasion “ the fore- 
most to seize his rifle and mount his horse, and rush to the scene 
of savage outrage.” Everybody has either been taken prisoner 
by the Mexicans and endured “all the horrors attendant” on 
captivity in such hands, or has gone through innumerable hair- 
breadth escapes and severe privations. ost of them have at 
one time or another edited newspapers; and most of them are at 
once colonels, judges, and commissioners. All of them are 
inflexible democrats, and combine in the most just proportions 
the three elements of success in the political arena of a free and 
enlightened republic—“ genius, enthusiasm, and faith.” In short, 
each is in turn “perhaps the most remarkable man of our 
country.” In one of Mr. Lever’s pleasant Irish stories, a gentle- 
man is challenged by fourteen of his most intimate friends for 
having lodged them promiscuously in a hayloft, where they spent 
the night in pummelling each other black and blue. He hits his 
first antagonist, and then begs his pardon for mistaking him for 
another of the fourteen, as they “are all so like about the eyes 
this morning.” The portraits of the Texas national gallery are 
not much more distinguishable than Major McMahon’s fourteen 
friends, or, we might say, than Mr. Lever’s stories, which are all 
so remarkably “like about the eyes” that we have forgotten to 
which among them this episode belongs. 

As a specimen of the biographical art of Mr. de Cordova, and 
an example of the kind of powers requisite to make a distinguished 
public man in Texas, we present our readers with a short abstract 


of the personal history of Francis Lubbock, the present Lieutenant- 
Governor. His father’s death, when Frank was thirteen years 
of age, left him the head of a e family. A warrant fora 
cadetship at West Point was given him ; but the “ kind-hearted 
boy, believing that the interests of his mother, brothers, and 
sisters, would be more immediately advanced by his engaging in 
active business, entered as clerk in ahardwarestore. Atnineteen 
years of age, being an ardent advocate of early marriages, and 
fearful of dying an old bachelor,” he united himself with “a 
young lady of sweet sixteen,” in February, 1835. Towards the 
fall of this year, when Texas was strugg ing for independence, 
he “took an active and efficient stand in her behalf.” He.was 
“one of the first to put up a house on the town-tract” of the 
city of Houston. He was elected Clerk of the House of Repre- 
sentatives, and twice nominated Comptroller by General Houston. 
In the intervals of public life he ee himself to farming, 
and especially to the introduction of Shanghae chickens into the 
poultry-yards of Texas. He lays down authoritatively the laws 
of lameness in large fowls. It is ‘‘attributable, in a great measure, 
to want of care in providing them with proper perches, which 
ought in no instance to be of a greater ~~ 7 than eighteen 
inches from the ground. By attention to this point you will 
seldom find your fowls lame.” He was Secretary of the Demo- 
cratic State Convention in 1856. Without consulting him his 
friends put him up for Lieutenant-Governor last year; and he was 
elected by a majority of nearly ten thousand votes. “ Frank 
Lubbock has  s himself ;” “ he has not a finished education, 
but has studied men and things in practical life.” ‘All who 
know him appreciate him, from the Red River to the Gulf. He 
is emphatically a Texian, an old Texian,” and so forth. Finally, 
to see the man is to respect him; and to know him well is to 
love him.” With every wish to look up reverentially and fondly 
to this eminent personage, it is difficult to find a peg of indie 
viduality in his written character upon which to hang the votive 
offering of admiration, unless it be the ardent advocacy of early 
marriages, or the turn for chicken-fancying. We have no doubt 
he is an excellent Lieutenant-Governor. 

Few of the lives present even so strong a personality as that 
of Mr. Lubbock—unless, in the literature of a young country, a 
certain discrimination of character may be found in the quasi- 
Homeric epithets attached to its great men. One dignitary is 
called the Patriarch of the ory oa another, the Father of the 
Texas Revolution, or the “Old Roman ;” but there is no more 
cause shown for calling him an old Roman than there appears to 
have been reason for the demented jocularity of “ Senior Dog 
Boo” to fix Mr. William Lemon Oliver with the appellation of 
* Old Cromwellian.” —- it is as difficult for a Britisher to 
comprehend the greatness of the master-spirits who flourish in 
the younger States of the Union, as to appreciate some of their 
democratic institutions. It may be that the individuality of a 
eae democrat is all merged in his love for the star-spangled 

anner. 

General Sam Houston, one of the few names connected with 
the history of Texas which have become familiar to English ears, 
is not so handsomely treated as some of his less widely-known 
brethren. He is allowed to ess the qualities of ‘a com- 
manding appearance, a gigantic intellect, and pleasing oratorial 
abilities ;” nor is it denied that he left his mark as a great man 
even among the Cherokee Indians, and won for himself in early 
life the admiration of that great and venerable hero, General 
Jackson. But it is more than insinuated that the battle of San 
Jacinto—* the crowning act that sealed the independence of 
Texas”—was won by Houston’s lieutenants and soldiery in spite 
of irresolute weakness on his part as commander-in-chief; and 
that the victory was improved to its utmost by his more ener- 

etic subordinates (or insubordinates) without his concurrence. 

e expression of 80 moderate a degree of hero-worship for 
the senator for Texas alone among all the patriarchs and old 
Romans of Mr. de Cordova’s volume, may possibly be explained 
by the fact of General Houston’s having deserted the democratic 
ticket. In the late ‘ gubernatorial canvass” he was defeated 
by a majority of nearly ten thousand votes by the democratic 
nominee :— 

Yet there were thousands of and true democrats in princi 
who could not allow be le y 
and as a tribute of respect voted for General Houston: while there were many 
others, who, when they deposited their ballot against him, did so as a conscien- 
tious duty, though with a heavy heart, deeply regretting that their old friend had 
thought fit to leave the ranks of Democracy and affiliate himself with a party 
whose aceession to power, Texians are well aware, would be inimical to the best 
interests of the State. It is painful to see this old public servant thus situated ; 
but it is to be a that the day is not far distant when he will see the error 
of his way, and that the friend and favourite of Jackson will once more be 
among the Democratic party. If so, Houston will find that Texas 
will not forget him. 

It appears, after all, that the “advice to politicians” is only 
intended for those of one side. Human nature is nearly the 
same in Texas as in older countries. 


THE ITALIAN VALLEYS OF THE PENNINE ALPS.* 


bey is a book that will be welcome to many readers. One 
of the characteristics of our time is the almost universal 
passion for mountain scenery and adventure. It is not surprising 
that this has been mainly directed towards the Alps of Europe— 


* The Italian Valleys of the Pennine 4 the Rey. S, W. King, 
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the region of earth where grandeur, beauty, and variety of scenery 
are most richly combined, while, through railways, it has been 
made accessible at trifling cost, and without risk or even fatigue. 
Though our countrymen and countrywomen have been most 
forward in the pursuit, they have by no means had the field to 
themselves. Germans, Russians, Danes, and Hollanders are to 
be found in ever-increasing numbers at the accustomed haunts of 
Alpine tourists. There, too, not a few Frenchwomen are to be seen, 
ent searchers for the picturesque, with reluctant fathers, 
husbands, or other male friends following in their suite. Of late 
ears a large additional force has arrived from across the Atlantic. 
Dur American kinsmen are seen in every frequented valley, and 
have nearly succeeded in transferring to themselves the reputa- 
tion that once belonged to Englishmen, fora reckless expenditure 
of money and a thorough determination to have their own way 
and to get through the eae of enjoying nature in the shortest 
possible time. 

No less various than the birthplaces are the objects and quali- 
fications of the travellers who annually pass to and fro through 
Geneva and Berne, Milan and Turin, bound for the upper valleys 
of Switzerland, Savoy, or Piedmont. From the delicate ladies and 
elderly gentlemen who are proud of having achieved the ascent of 
the Mont Anvert or the Righi, to the hardy adventurers who carry 
their whole luggage in the pocket of a shooting-coat and sleep 
under a blanket on the peak of the Aiguille du Gouté—from the 
helplessly ignorant, such as two young Englishmen whom we 
met not long since at Cormayeur, and who by some strange 
means had travelled from London-bridge without speaking a word 
of any Continental language, and knew literally nothing of the 
countries they had passed through beyond the pages of Bradshaw’s 
Guide, to accomplished men, such as the author of this book, who 
unite a good knowledge of history, antiquities, and art to an intel- 
ligent interest in natural history and geology—there is room for 
all, and none but the worst constituted minds can fail to gain 
enjoyment and profit from the time spent in this glorious region. 
The majority of travellers are, however, like the greater part 
of their fellow-creatures—mere two-legged sheep who follow 
instinctively the steps of some leader; and thus it happens that 
in the Alps, as well as in every other part of Europe, some of the 
most beautiful and interesting districts have remained unvisited 
because they are undescribed in Guide-books and lie out of the 
beaten tracks. True it is that of late years these have taken a 
much widcr range. Murray’s Handbook, enriched in each 
successive edition by the contributions of new explorers, has 
directed the steps of tourists into many new paths, and ee rps A 
towards the region which for sublime and varied scenery holds 
the foremost place—that of Monte Rosa, and the valleys of Pied- 
mont lying between that and Mont Blanc. But a land of great 
mountains is truly inexhaustible. The Alps will afford ever 
new scope for the researches of succeeding generations, and the 
life of a man suffices to explore thoroughly but a small part of 
so vast a field. Every new traveller who will strike out a track 
for himself is secure not only of the usual and unfailing enjoy- 
ment that awaits every Alpine wanderer, but also of the legiti- 
mate satisfaction that belongs to the discovery of new sources 
of enjoyment to others that will succeed him. 

To show what may be done in this way, we point to the 
volume now before us, containing an account of the tour of an 
English clergyman and his wife through the valleys of the south 
side of the great chain of the Pennine Alps. Though the distance 
from the Col de la Seigne to Varallo is little more than sixty 
English miles, and nowhere more than twenty miles from the 
crest of the chain, and though this limited district has of late 
been traversed by hundreds of tourists, Mr. King has been the 
first to describe many spots of great interest—some of them, 
perhaps, never before visited, by any but the natives of the 
adjoining valleys. Those who, like ourselves, have looked in 
vain for information as to the Val de Saint Barthélemy, the Val 
Strona and Val Mastalone, the Col de Serena, and the Col 
d’Egna, we refer to this book, where they will also find an inte- 
resting account of an excursion somewhat beyond its strict limits 
into the wild region south of the Val d’Aosta, crowned by the 
ascent of the Grivola, an exploit of which Mrs. King may well 
be proud, though we can scarcely recommend the attempt to the 
majority of our fair readers. 

Not, however, for additional information as to a region of sur- 
passing interest, nor for the pense of retracing in pleasant 
company unforgotten scenes of matchless beauty, but chiefly as 
affording a most useful model to future travellers, we warmly 
commend Mr. King’s account of his journey. The design of 
exploring a limited district, and firing up to the work the time 
needed for that purpose, especially deserves imitation. Though 
the experience of every one who has made the trial concurs to 
show that far more of real enjoyment is thus to be secured, the 
mass of tourists are smitten with a restless anxiety to move on, 
and an insatiable avidity for new scenes before they have been 
able to enjoy or appreciate those that surround them. It is for- 
gotten that what is true of great works of art is even more to be 
observed of the grander objects of nature—time is an essential 
condition for intelligent enjoyment. Our senses, at best imperfect 
instruments, grasp at first but a vague and imperfect outline of 
the picture, and need repeated efforts to detect its less obvious 
beauties. More than this—nature, unlike art, is in perpetual 
change, and presents endless new combinations. Varying condi- 
tions of light and shade—morning and evening—noonday and 


moonlight-—a cloudless sky, light streamers that float in the 
highest regions of the air, or wreaths of fleecy mist that hang 
round the middle height of the great —all Baas quite change 
its aspect, and are needful to complete the indelible impression 
that remains through life to him who has made his home for 
awhile at the foot of some giant of the Alps. Then, again, the 
go-a-head tourist sp@Ads a large portion of the weeks or months 
that he devotes to travelling in the mere business of locomotion, 
in a way that, if not positively irksome, is at the best far less 
enjoyable than if he remained within a more limited district. 
He hurries along dusty roads and clattering railways through the 
hot plains, instead of keeping to the cool yet bright region of the 
upper valleys. Another argument against a to see in 
a single tour a large portion of the chain arises from a circum- 
stance ‘grag to the Alps—the great variety of local dialects, 
especially in their southern valleys. Those who have a tolerable 
knowledge of the three essential tongues, German, Italian, and 
French, can manage, in eight or ten days, to acquire enough of any 
of these dialects to understand and converse with the natives ; but 
where a new language is required every two or three days during a 
rapid journey, the usual consequence is that the waveller trudges 
along with his guide in helpless, but seemin ly sulky, silence, 
and has a daily altercation at his village inn, arising oftener from 
his own ignorance than from the misconduct of his landlord. At 
the best, he loses the entertainment and information that are 
derived from familiar conversation with the people of the country. 

Next to the sound judgment shown in the choice of his route, 
Mr. King enjoyed the further advantage of being well prepared 
to make the most of his opportunities. In reading his book it is 
easy to see how many additional sources of interest are opened 
to a traveller who will take the pains to inform himself beforehand 
as to the past history of the country he visits, and who has a 
sufficient acquaintance with natural science to note and observe 
the objects that he encounters at every step. We shall have 
occasion to point out, indeed, that in this latter department 
Mr. King is not advanced far enough to be a guide to others, but 
we heartily desire for those who may follow in his steps the same 
intelligent appreciation of the natural productions that fall in their 
way. Most necessary of all to every tourist are the good temper, 
patience, and liberal feelings, and the independence of artificial 
wants, that are shown throughout this journey by our travellers, 
Some of the expeditions are, indeed, beyond the strength andendur- 
ance of most ladies, and needless risk was sometimes incurred by 
prolonging the day's route without necessity considerably after 
dark—a practice from which we would fain dissuade all pedestrians 
in mountain countries; but the general result of the tour is to 
show that a lady, with proper help and caution, may safely under- 
take to ponent the recesses of the grandest portion of the 
Alpine chain. 

t is unpleasant to criticise where we feel ourselves on the 
most friendly terms with the author; but this will not be the 
last book of the kind, and, on behalf of the public, justice must be 
administered. We have willingly given to Mr. and Mrs. King 
the title of model travellers, but we c no means intend to imply 
that this is a model book of travels. Without being deeply 
versed in history or geology, botany or zoology, it is well that a 
traveller should have a general acquaintance with these and other 
branches of knowledge; but he must recollect that now-a-days 
such general information is not the privilege of a few, and that 
there are many who make each of these objects the aim of 
special study and research. It is not worth while to print 
matter that is familiar to every one who has an interest in 
the subject, and it is indiscreet to publish speculations that are 
contrary to the whole tendency of modern science. New facts, 
on the other hand, are always valuable, and a little previous 
communication with competent advisers would enable au- 
thors to ascertain what to retain out of the miscellaneous ob- 
servations that may have been gathered into their note-books. 
This volume would have been greatly improved by the omission 
of some ,of the historical details, and the greater part of the 
observations in natural history and geology that are scattered 
plentifully through its pages. This applies especially to the 
earlier chapters, where the author's course lies for the most part 
through a district well known both to men of science and to 
ordinary tourists. Linneus was overpowered with admiration 
when, on Putney Heath, he first saw the gorse in full bloom; 
but if he were now to publish a tour in Britain, he would not 
think it expedient to record every furze-bush that he passed in 
his route; and Mr. King need not have increased the bulk of 
his really interesting book by commemorating the discovery of 
common alpine plants, such as Cistopteris fragilis, afern not rare 


in our ho I districts, and universal throughout the Alps and on- 


all the high mountains of Europe—extending, indeed, across the 
Atlantic even to the Andes of Chili. Sir Charles Lyell must 
begin to fear that he has lived in vain when he finds a gentle- 
man of some fretensions to scientific knowledge describing with 
calm assurance the “awful crash” which ensued when the granite 
of Mont Blanc and the other central Alps was thrust through 
the overlying strata to the height of 15,000 feet above the sea, 
with the satisfactory addition that such convulsions were common 
occtrrences during the earlier history of our planet. 

“Travellers must sometimes be led into error by the incorrect 
information which they receive; and it commonly happens in 
the Alps that guides well acquainted with their own, district are 
quite astray as to the names and position of distant ‘mountains. 
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We have noted not a few manifest topographical errors in 
Mr. King’s book, some of them, indeed, surprising on the part 
of a generally well-informed writer. A glance at his own map 
would assure him that the Mont Combin is not seen over the 
Col de Ferret from the summit of the Mont de Saxe ; and it is a 
still more elementary proposition that thegraters of the Po do 
not “ wash the palaces of Venice.” 

Mr. King’s account of the various incidents of his somewhat 
adventurous tour is lively and unaffected, and affords very 
leasant reading ; but he is deficient in one great desideratum— 
hat of describing localities in a clear and vivid manner—in this 
respect being far less successful than Mr, Wiils, whose inte- 
restin little book, Wanderings through the High Alps, has gone 
thro a second edition this year. . Writers should recollect 
that they do not address those who have gone over the same 

ound, and merely require to have their recollections revived 
fy an oecasional touch ; but that their art consists in. presenting 
a picture as complete and intelligible as possible to persons who 
have not seen the original. . 

Speaking of pictures, we must say that the illustrations con- 
tained in this volume have disappointed us. Mr. King, unmindful 
of the lessons of Ruskin, is not free from the general tendency 
to exaggerate in his sketches the steepness of rocks and snow- 
slopes. Several of them are, indeed, very incorrect, having been 
apparently completed from memory. The execution of the 

ates is cold —~ hard, recalling rather the grimness of the Scan- 
Riavian highlands than the soft and warm foregrounds of the 
Piedmontese valleys, so beautifully contrasted with the eternal 
snows of the peaks that inclose them. 


FRAGMENTARY REMAINS OF SIR HUMPHRY DAVY.* 


Hee: ~ brother and biographer of Sir Humphry Davy has lately 
come into possession ot a considerable mass of his correspon- 
dence, along with note-books and scattered fragments of prose and 
verse. Dr. Davy rightly deems it his duty to preserve, by pub- 
lication, these records of his eminent relative, which, though they 
add nothing to the fame, will help to complete the personal his- 
tory of one whose name must remain conspicuous in the annals 
of science. Save among those whose recollections go back to the 
first quarter of this a this volume will not, however, excite 
any very lively interest. The men of our age are too busy, too full 
of the living present, to care much for those, even among its best 
benefactors, whose work is concluded, and who have ceased to 
influence directly their thoughts or their outward condition. And 
herein we may note a distinction between the fame of discoverers 
in physical scierice and that of men, perhaps,much inferior in in- 
tellectual power, who apply themselves to literature, or to specu- 
lation in morals or philosophy. Just in proportion as the results 
of scientific discovery are certain and permanent—the firm foun- 
dations upon which future inquirers are to build—does the indi- 
vidual character of the original workman become less important 
and less interesting to posterity. But he who seeks to mould the 
opinions of men on points of belief—atill more, he who appeals 
to the imagination in works in which the thought and the expres- 
sion are inseparably united—remains, so long as he continues to 
hold any influence whatever, an object of individual interest. In 
the first case, the fame of the man survives in his work. Future 
ages are no way concerned in his character, his feelings, or his 
beliefs. Not so in the second case. The man is always more or 
less in view, and while we care about his work, we cannot be 
indifferent to himself. We would give all possible biographies 
of men of science, from Archimedes downwards, for one veracious 
life of Plato. It is true that Davy had many of the natural gifts 
that go to make an eminent literary man, but not even the 
partiality of friendship could regard his two literary works, 
Sal and Consolations in Travel, as titles to permanent 
fame. His place remains amongst the foremost pioneers of 
scientific $ in our century, and therein lies his claim to 
the gratitude and reverence of posterity. 

Much has been said, and much remains to be said, of the 
share that circumstance and innate natural power respectively 
hold in the works of eminent men, and Davy’s career may supply 
arguments to those who attribute the greatest weight either to 
the one or the other. Highly gifted as he was, he would 

robably have done far less for the world had he been less 
Petanate in the time when his career commenced. Lavoisier and 
Volta had separately unfolded the principles of chemical and 
electrical science; the moment was come for linking together 
these two branches of human knowledge, and the genius of Davy 
“was equal to the occasion. Of thousands who were alike within 
reach of the goal, he alone attained it. It may, indeed, be 
doubted whether, with his lively imagination and keen sense of 
mea from various sources, Davy would have devoted him- 
self to scientific research, had not the condition of chemical 
science at that time so ow proclaimed the want of an original 
and powerful mind to follow in the track wherein Lavoisier had 
been cut down by the guillotine. 
We cannot say that this volume fulfils one of the engagements 
contained in the preface, by communicating any material addition 
to our knowledge of Davy’s views of science and the methods of ad- 


vaneing it; but it tends to confirm our ion of a truth, once 
regarded as a paradox—that there is no department of thought in 
which the aid of a powerful imagination is more required for pro- 
gress than the pursuit of physical science. Davy himself was 
perhaps of a different opinion, and seems to have piqued himself 
on his close subserviency to fact, as shown by riment—for- 
getting that the appeal to fact cannot take place until the question 
to be decided is first clearly conceived, and that the new conception, 
destined when verified by experiment to be called a scientific dis- 
covery, is supplied not by facts, but by the governed imagination. 
The chief interest of this book to the general reader rests in the 
letters now first published, some of which, perhaps, for the reaso: 
already suggested, will be read with more curiosity than those of 
Davy himself. This remark applies especially to Coleridge's 
correspondence. There is, indeed, little remarkable in the way 
of — or speculation, but much to show the warmth of re- 
gard between the two friends, both men of genius, but in many 
respects singularly opposed and contrasted in character. 

Dr. Davy has shown throughout this volume, as well as in his 
Biography, an extreme degree of susceptibility to the charge 
made against Sir Humphry, of showing orget ulness or neglect 
of old Fionds after his celebrity had secured for him the advan- 
tages of fortune and social position. Tenderness for the memory 
of such a brother is just and natural, but it seems to us that, 
while it is proved by all who knew him well that Davy’s nature 
was highly amiable and affectionate, it is probable—nay, almost 
certain—that, like every man in similar circumstances, and like 
very many with less pressing engagements and inducements, he 
must have given some ground for complaint on this score. 
that leads a busy life in London does not know that it isa 
matter of absolute necessity to choose a few among the many oc- 
casions and inducements for spending time in society, and, above 
all, to avoid the admission of chance visitors. The country friend, 
whom in all sincerity one “ hoped to see in town,” comes at a 
time when engagements are already too numerous, and is inevi- 
tably disgusted at the short and hurried greeting that he receives, 
It would be an especial benefit to all dwellers in this metropolis 
—chiefly to members of Parliament, distinguished authors, and, 
generally, to those whose time is not worthless—if some po- 

ular writer would explain to the rest of mankind the 
conditions of human existence in London, and so save a world 
of Fapetnieen, soreness, muttered complaint, and unjust 
reproach, It is true that each particular man would admit the 
full force of the lesson as applied to others, but might very 
likely fail to see the application in his own case. Neverthe- 
less, it is so desirable to instil some juster notions on this head, 
that we wish the attempt were fairly made. It can scarcely 
be supposed that it is either reasonable or desirable that men 
of talent should be restricted to the society of those with whom 
they happen to have contracted intimacy in early life. Some- 
thing is due, and something should be given, to the claims of 
friendship ; but something, also, from the limited time that such 
men ean afford, should be reserved for intercourse with others 
who, by intellect and position, influence the tone and temper 
of the age. It is good for men to escape now and then fi 
the over-partiality of friends, and to encounter in the even fiel 
of general society those whose ability and influence can fairly 
weigh with their own. 


Dr. Davy has alluded delicately to the not quite fortunate 
condition of Davy’s married life. It is pleasant to have the 
proof that, although by no fault of his the warmth of mutual 
attachment was cooled, feelings of strong regard on his side, and 
of admiration on the part of Lady Davy, survived to the last. 
Extremely curious and interesting is the last letter dictated 
Davy to his wife, when, as he believed, he lay upon his deathbed in 
Rome, in the spring of 1829. After calmly announcing his con- 
dition, and expressing a natural solicitude about his latest 
writings, he proceeds to express patriotic satisfaction at the event 
of that year, the Emancipation of the Roman Catholics. Then 
seemingly turning his mind to business, he hopes that she will 
find his horses fat and in good condition, and enters into a variety 
of details from which all trace of feeling or emotion is careft 
excluded. To a nature so affectionate as his, it must, at such a 
time, have cost an effort to suppress all allusion to the cheerless- 
ness of his latter years, unsolaced by female tenderness and 
affection; but, save in a slight and remote allusion contained 
in an earlier letter to his brother, no complaint appears to 
have ever flowed from his pen. 

He left a blank in the scientific society of England which has 
scarcely yet been filled up; for, though the age has not been 
wanting in eminent men, so happy a combination of genius with 
social qualities, and with favourable accidents of Fitene and 
position, rarely falls to the lot of a single mortal. 


NOTICE. 


The publication of the “Sarurpay Review” takes place on 
Saturday mornings, in time for the early trains, and copies 
may be obtained im the Country, through any News-Agent, 
om the day of publication. 
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IVIL SERVICE OF INDIA.—EXTENSION OF THE 
ADVERTISEMENTS. be admitted as Candidates at the Examination of July, 1859, if mere then 


The Publie is respectfully informed that the of MACBETH ean only 
be represented for a LIMITED NUMBER OF NIGHTS. 

OYAL PRINCESS8S’S THEATRE. 
OF MR. CHARLES KEAN AS MANAGER. 
he Se MACBETH. Tuesday, MUCH ADO ABOUT 

NOTH! G. KING JOHN, Saturday, THE JEALOUS WIFE. Preceded 
every evening by A ‘ARCE. 


IXTH ANNUAL WINTER EXHIBITION OF CABINET 

PICTURES AND WATER-COLOUR DRAWINGS, the Contributions of British 

is NOW OPEN at the FRENCH GALLERY, 120, Pall Mall, Admission, 1s.; 
logues, 6d. Open from Ten till Five. 


(AENTLEMEN PREPARED FOR THE MILITARY 
EXAMINATIONS by Rev. J. BAINES, M.A, Oxon. 
Address, Rev. J. Barnzs, 8. John’s, Haverstock-hill, N.W. 


HE CURATE OF A PARISH PLEASANTLY SITUATED 
EAR THE SOUTH COAST, a Married experienced in Tuition, 
RECEIVES and PREPARES PUPILS for the PUBLIC SCHOOLS, MILITARY 
= — EXAMINATIONS, Pupils can be received during the ensuing Christmas 
acatior 
For Terms and Full Particulars, address Rev. T. A., Post-office, Chiselhurst, S.E. 


ONSUMPTION HOSPITAL, BRUMPTON.—AIl the Wards 
are now open. Additional FUNDS are earnestly SOLICITED, A large number 
of Out-patients are daily seen by the Physicians. PHILIP ROSE, Hon. Sec. 


FIVHE BENEVOLENT are most earnestly appealed to on behalf 
of the WIDOW and FIVE ORPHAN CHILDREN of an ATTORNEY’S CLERK 
UNDER ARTICLES, who died after a lingering illness, from the commencement of 
which his salary ceased, The five children are entirely dependent on their bereaved 
and destitute mother, who has had to part with many of her is in order to supply 
them with bread. The truth of this statement can be certifi by the minister o 
parish, the Rev. 3H. Hamitton, St. Michael’s, Pimlico, an os other gentlemen 
whose names are subjoined. The object of this appeal is to a fund for establish- 
ing the widow in a buisness by w she may be enabled to maintain her fatherless 


Donations will be received at the Untry Bawx, Cannon City; and by the 
Rev. Paxton Hoop, 18, Richmond-crescent, Barnsbury; and Wa. Grosser, Esq., 


24, Claremont-square, New-road. 
YLUM, WALTON-ON-THAM 
President—His Grace the DUKE OF en 
Chairman—Colonel F. PAGET. 

This Asylum receives from the various hospitals, ry from the crowded courts and 
alleys all over the metropolis, many patients, whose on tye hope of recovery is from pure 
air, rest, and good diet. It contains 134 beds, an itted during last year 1226 
aoe most of whom were restored to health in little more than weeks, and 


to return to their vn 
The Institution is depend Volun‘ Contributions, and the Board 
earnestly APPEAL for ortho} MEANS 0! and extending the Benefits of this 
most useful charity. 


Subscriptions as Donations are received by Messrs. Hoars, Fleet-street; by 
Messrs. Drummownp, Charing-cross ; and at the of the Institution, 32, Sackville- 
street, London, W. CHARLES HOLMES, Sec. 


ANK OF DEPOSIT.— A.D. 1844. 
3, PALL MALL EAST, LONDO. 
desirous of Investing Money are requested to examine the Plan of the Bank 
of Deps Deposit, ~s bay a high rate of interest may be obtained with ample security. 
its mad y Spee Agreement, ee be withdrawn without notice, 
The interest is -t le in January and J 
PETER MORRISON, Managing Director, 
Forms for opening Accounts sent free on application. 


ONDON LIFE ASSOCIATION, 
81, KING WILLIAM STREET, LONDON, E.C.—INSTITUTED 1806, 
President—CHARLES FRANKS, 
Vice-President—JOHN BENJAMIN HEATH, Esq. 
TRUSTEES, 
Francis Mitche! Alfred Hi 
ert Henbury, Esq. 
The London Life Association was established more than fifty years ago on the 
youd of Mutual Assurance, the whole of the benefits being chavek by the members 


than 23 years of age on the Ist of May, 1859. This extension is limited te the next 
Examination. Copies of the Regulations may be obtained on application to the 
Secretary, Civil Service Commission, Dean’s-yard, Westminster, 8.W. 

Servior Commtsston, 9th December, 1858. 


B. GOUGH will deliver an OKATION in EXETER HA 
e DECEMBER 165th, when Janson, Esq., 
open at Seven o’clock, Chair taken at Eight o'clock. 
Tickets for Platform or Central Seats, One Shilling; ly “of the Hall, Sixpence, 
Tickets to be had at 337, Strand. 


OMEN AND WATCH WORK.—J. BENNETT, 65, Cheapside, 
invites inspection of some Gold Watches, the movements of which are entire] 

the work of female hands. They are of superior construction and workmanship, an ro 

al very examined, timed, rformance 

anteed, by Bennett, G5. Cheapside. 


(Custis HAMPERS, containing One Dozen Sherry, One 
Dozen Madeira, One Dozen Port, including bottles and hamper, delivered "tree to 
any Railway Station in En: or Scotland, price £3 10s.; Half ee, £1 lbs, 
Orders to be accompanied a Post Office Order payable to THOMA ena 
Charing-cross, or don rohees, Reference—South African Sherry Company, 
16, Northumberland-street, Strand, W.C. 


APPIN’S ELECTRO- SILVER PLATE AND 
TABLE CUTLER 
MAPPIN BROTHERS, Manufacturers by ae Appointment to the 
the only Sheffield makers who supply the consumer in London. Their London Show 
Rooms, 67 and 68, Kine W1ut1aM-strest, London Bridge, contain by far the lar, 
STOCK of ELECTKO-SILVER PLATE and TABLE CUTLERY in the World, w 
is transmitted direct from their Man , QuEEN'’s CUTLERY Wonns, SHEFFIELD. 
Fiddle Double King’s 


Pattern. Thread, Pattern. tern, 
sda £8.40. £6,4d. £8, d, 
12 Table Forks, 1140606 2140 8300 312 0 
12 Table S do, eb SO 214 0 300 312 0 
12 Dessert Forks do, tae 
12 Dessert Spoons 378 2.063. $489. 
12 Tea Spoons do. . 016 0 140 170 116 0 
——. do, - 080 010 0 oll 0 013 0 
1 Gravy 8 do, (ore 010 6 oll 0 013 0 
4 Salt poons (gilt bowls) . 068 010 0 012 0 014 0 
1 Mustard Spoon do. -0918 026 03830 086 
1 Pair Fish Carvers do. 110 0 1M 0 118 0 
1 Butter Knife do. -030 050 060 0780 
up Ladle do. - 0120 06460 O176 100 
6 Egg Spoons (gilt) do. 0100 01460 O8’O 110 
Complete Service ............0+ £101310 1516 6 1713 6 2146 
Any Article can be had separately at the same Prices, 

One Set of 4 Corner Dishes (forming 8 Dishes), £8 8s. ; “Gras Pama Gahan, 
Fuil-Size ad Coe Servie, £0 A Goal Boo 
Tea ly Boo! 

attached, sent per post on receipt of 12 Stam, 

ality, 
Quality. 

wit Pali Size Cheese ditto ...... ® 
One Pair Extra-Sized ditto... 086 012 0 O18 6 
One Pair Poultry Carvers .. 076 O10 016 6 
One Steel for Sharpening ... -080 040 060 
Complete Service .. £416 0 618 6 916 6 


Messrs. Marrrn’s Table Knives ‘still maintain their unrivalled superiority ; all their 
blades, being their own Sheffield manufacture, are of the very first quality, with secure 
Ivory "Handles, which do not come loose in hot water; and the difference in price is 
occasioned solely by the superior quality and thickness of the Ivory Handles. 

MAPPIN BROTHERS, 67 and 68, King William-street, ci, London ; 
Manufactory, Queen’s Cutlery Works, Shefficld. 


No. 6, LUDGATE HILL. 


OBERT ROUGH manufactures the BEST FURNITURE at 
= most MODERATE PRICES, Estimates given, and Designs made free of 


assured. The surplus is ascertained each Pca and appropriated solely to a reducti 
of the e premiums, and not to an increase of the sum assured by the policies, the mem- 
bers being entitled to such reduction after they have been assured for seven years, 


The Society has paid in claims more than £3,740,000 

And has policies now in force amounting tO .........c...::00cceeeersseeee I 

fs. the payment of which it possesses a capital exceeding............ 2,660,000 
And a gross income from premiums and interest of more than...... 325,000 


may be effected for any sym not exceeding £10,000 on the same life. 
EDWARD DOCKER, Secretary. 


ATENT DERRICK COMPANY IMITED). 
OFFICES—27, CORNHILL, LONDO| 


CapitaL, £100,000. In Two THovsanp oF £50 or £50 BACH. 


This  Gompene’s Derricks, which may be employed either as stationary or moveable 
weight-raisin; accomplish, expeditiously and economically, every description 
of hoist, whether on land or mmr from 10 to 1000 tons and a ‘The Directors 9 
are prepared to construct, or license the construction, in any part of Europe, oe Patent 
ee Transportable, or Stationary Derricks for Government Arsenals and N avy 

ards, Harbo —- Commissioners, Dock Companies, Ship Builders, Engineers, Con- 


A email ¥ Floating Derrick, built for the requirements of the Thames, and em 
in lifting and transporting heavy weights, such as steam-engines, boilers, mac ta 
blocks of stone, &c., recently raised the brig “ Lightning,” sunk in Erith Reach. A 
lar, Fisting Derrick, specially and constructed for raising sunken 

and for general urposes, is fitting for operation about the coasts of G: 
Britain and off ean shores. 

A limited number of Shares of £50 each, in the Capital Stock of the pues Derrick 
Company, remain for allotment. These Shares are required to be paid as follows :— 
£10 per Share on Application, and the remainder by Calls of £10 each, at intervals of 
one Month between each Call. 

Forms of Application for Shares, and Prospectuses, may be obtained at the Offices 


of the Company. 
27, Cornhill, London, E.C. G. J. SHARP, See, 


ALLSOPP’S PALE ALE IN IMPERIAL PINTS. 


ARRINGTON PARKER and CO. are now delivering the 
October Brewings of the above Celebrated Ale. Its surpassing excellence is 
vouched for by the highest Medical and Chemical Anthoutties of the +. Supplied 
in bottles, also in casks of 18 galluns and up 
HARRINGTON PARKER and CO., Wine and Spirit Merchants, 
6}, Pall Mall, London. 


ALMSEY, Twenty-Four rer Dozen, Cash. 
tay delicious Wine may be obtained at the above extraordinary low price 
e Importers, 
‘HARRINGTON PARKER and CO., 54, Pall Mall, London, 8.W. 

URE BRANDY, 16s. per Gallon —PALE or BROWN EAU- 
DE-VIE, of exquisite flavour and indeed, in every respect 
with those choice actions of the Eogoat csi t, which are now difficult to pro- 

cure at any oreo See nor dee per dozen, French bottles aie case included, or 16s. per gallon, 

Brert and Co., Old Furnival’s Distillery, Holborn. 


[ NSOPHISTICATED GENEVA, of the true Juniper sephpo 
_and precisely as it runs from the Still, without the cat of te coh be 
ingredient whatever. Imperial gallon, 13s.; or in on bottles 
aoe case included, Price Currents (free) by post, 
Hewny Brett and Co., Old Furnival’s Distillery, Holborn. 
WINES FROM SOUTH AFRICA. 
ENMAN, INTRODUCER OF THE SOUTH AFRICAN 
PORT, SHERRY, &c., 20s. pozen, Borturs A Pint Sample 
each for 24 stam: Wine in Cask forwarded free to any railway station in England. 
EXCELSIOR B (INDY, Pale or Brown, 15s. per gallon, or 30s. per dozen 
Terms, Casn. Country orders must contain a remittance. Cross cheques “ Bank 
of London,” Price-lists, with Dr. Hassall’s analysis, forwarded on application. 
James L. Denman, 65, Fenchurch-street (corner of Railway-place), London. 


OCIETY for the ENCOURAGEMENT of the FINE ARTS. 
President—The Right Hon. the EARL of CARLISLE, K.G. 

The PROVISIONAL MEETING of this SOCIETY will be held at the a 
SQUARE ROOMS, on FRIDAY EVENING, DECEMBER 17th. Doors to be open ai 
Seven, the chair to be taken at Eight precisely. The a will terminate with 

a Performance of Vocal and Instrumental Music. An Exhibition of Pictures and other 
Works of Art will be open ee the a Artists and others desirous of 
contributing works for the to communicate with the Hon. 
Secretary not later than on at noon, free, b only, 
which application may be made, on and after ee next (speci ether for 

tlemen or ladies) the Hon. Secretary ; or to Messrs. and Co., mall 
fast: M Messrs. H. Graves and Co., Pall-mall; Messrs. tt and Co., Cornhill; 
Mr. Sams, 1, St. James’s-street ; and Messrs. Cocks and Co., 6, ew 
212, Savile-row, W. By Order, WM. HOLL, Hon, Sec, 


HER MAJESTY’S WINE a APPOINTED SINCE 


AMES MARKWELL—Cellars, 35 to 40, and 45, Albemarle- 
street—Offices, 40, A'bemarle, and 4, Stafford Streets. Ports from 30s.; Sherries, 

; Madeira, 42s.; Moves, 40s.; Moselles, 40s.; Sparkling Hocks and nd Monit 
St Peray, 648.; ditto Burgundy, Clarets, 28s; Chablis, Cote Rotie, 
48s.; Champagne, 44s.; Sauterne, 40s.; ditto Yquem, 80s.; ao hy African Sherry, 
Mad adeira, Atmontillado, and Port, 22s.; Essence of Turtle Punch, 663; Old Tom, 
lls. 6d, All kinds of Foreign Spirits and Liqueurs, particular and direct. Shipments 
= Montilla, Vino di Pasto, Amontillado, Oloroso, Xres Viejoc, Manzanilla. Longworth’s 

rkling and Dry Catawba American Peach’ Brandy ; Monongahela and Bourbon 
Whisky ; and Sole Agent for the ren agg Yankee Bitters. sBottled Stock for 
ing] dozen. Cash or reference. As usual very liberal prices given for 
genuine Old Bottled Wines, Half Pints of firet class Champagne only. 
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KAMPTULICON, 


HE NEW ELASTIC FLOOR CLOTH, 
Durable, and Ornamental. Price 4s. and 4s. 6d. per square 
Cocoa-nut Fibre Manufacturer, 42, LUDGATE HILL, 


ELF MEASUREMENT IMPOSSIBLE. — PRIZE MEDAL 
SHIRT MAKERS,—Best Shirts from 9s.; Flannel Shirts and Vest, from 14s., 
a shrunk.—J, Bare and Co., 43, Conduit-street, W.—Manufactory on the 


COTT ADIE’S CHRISTMAS TARTANS, 
AND 
NEW LINSEY WOOLSEYS, 


ARE NOW ON VIEW. PATTERNS FORWARDED FREE, 
THE ROYAL TARTAN WAREHOUSE, LONDON, 
115, REGENT STREET, Corner of VIGO STREET. 


ICOLL’S NEW REGISTERED PALETOT 
has all those advantages which secured such general Sapaieaity to Messrs. 
Nicotv’s original Paletét; that is to say, as it avoids giving to the wearer an outré 
appearance, professional men, and all others, can use it during morning and afternoon 
in or out of doors, Secondly, there is an ab 1) 'y seams, thus securing 
a more graceful outline, and great saving in wear; the latter advantage is iderably 
enhanced by the application of a peculiar and neatly stitched binding, the mode ot 
effecting which is patented. 
In London, the NEW REGISTERED PALETOT can alone be had of H. J. and 
D. Nreoxt, 114, 116, 118, and 120, Reaent Street; and 22, 


A NEW DEPARTMENT FOR YOUTH, &c. 


J. and D. NICOLL recommend for an OUTSIDE COAT 

e the HAVELOCK and PATENT CAPE PALETOT, and for ORDINARY 

USE the CAPE SUIT, such being well adapted for Young Gentlemen, on account of 

exhibiting considerable an general excellence. Gentlemen at Eton, Harrow, 

Winchester, the Military and Naval Schools, waited on by appointment. A great 

variety of materials adapted for the Kilted or Highland Costume, as worn by the 
Royal Princes, = seen at 

ARWICK Hovsg, 142 and 144, Recent Street. 


FOR LADIES. 
ICOLL’S PATENT HIGHLAND CLOAK 


is a combination of utility, clegance, and comfort. No Lady having seen or 
used such in travelling, for morning wear or for covering full dress, would willingly be 
without one. It somewhat resembies the old Spanish Roquelaire, and has an elastic 
Capucine Hood, It is not cumbersome or heavy, and measures from 12 to 16 yards 
round the outer edge, falling in graceful folds from the shoulders; but by a mechanical 
contrivance (such being a part of the Patent) the wearer can instantly form semi- 
sleeves, and thus leave the arms at liberty : at the same time the Cloak can be made 
as quickly to resume its original shape. The materials chiefly used for travelling 
are the soft neutral-coloured Shower-proof Woollen Cloths manufactured by this firm, 
but for the promenade other materials are provided. The price will be Two Guineas 
and a Half for each Cloak ; but with the Mécanique and a lined Hood, a few shillings 
more are charged. This department is attended to by Cutters, who prepare Manties 
of all kinds, with Velvet, Fur, or Cloth Jackets, either for in or out-door use. These 
at all times—like this Firm’s Riding Habit—are in good taste, and fit well. Female 
attendants may also be seen for Pantalons des Dames 4 Cheval, partially composed of 
Chamois. As no measure is required, the Patent Highland Cloak can be sent at once 
to any part of the Country, and is thus well adapted for a gift. 
H. J. and D. Nicotr, Warwick House, 142 and 144, Recent Street, London. 
ICOLL’S PATENT CAPE PALETOT 
offers the following desideratum :—The Cape descends from the front part of. 
the shoulders and forms a species of sleeve for each arm; both are at perfect freedom, 
having to — through enlarged apertures in the side or body of the Paletot: these 
apertures, however, are duly covered by the Cape, which does not appear at the back 
part of the Paletot, but only in the front, and thus serves to form hanging sleeves, at 
he same time concealing the hands when placed in the kets. The garment is 
altogether most convenient and graceful in appearance, and can in London alone be 
had of H. J. and D. Nrcout, 114, 116, 118, and 120, Regent Street; and 22, Cornaty. 


AUTION.—In consequence of many impudent attempts to 
deceive the public, it is necessary to state that all Messrs. NICOLL’S Manu- 
factures may be distinguished by a trade mark, consisting of a silk label attached to 
each specimen. To copy this is fraud, and may be thus detected: if the garment is 
dark-coloured, the label has a black ground, with the firm’s name and address woven 
by the yy loom in gold-coloured silk ; if the garment is light-coloured, the label 
has a pale drab ground, and red letters. Each garment is marked in plain figures, at 
a fixed moderate price, and is of the best materials. 

H. J. and D. NICOLL have recognised Agents in various parts of the United 
Kingdom and Colonies, and any information forwarded through them will be thank- 
fully acknowledged or paid for, so that the same eee to the prosecution of any 
person copying their trade mark, or making an unfair use of their name; that is to 
say, in such a manner as may be calculated to mislead. 

(Signed) fl, J, and D. NICOLL, 
REGENT STREET and CORNHILL, London, 


132 REGENT aT ERE ET, W. 
NEW TAILORING ESTABLISHMENT for the Nobility and Gentry. 
Naval, Military, and Clerical Tailor and Outfitter. 
132, Srreet, W., Witttam Crarkx, from H. J. and D. Nicoxt. 


132 REGENT Beit, ow. 
9 NEW TAILORING ESTABLISHMENT for the Professional and 
Commercial Public, Clerical, Legal, and Court Robe Maker. 

132, Recent Street, W., Crark, from H. J. and D. Nrcoxt. 


9 WILLIAM CLARK, from H. J. and D. NICOLL. 

The NON-REGISTERED PERMISTIO CLOTH PALETOT: the cloth used for 
this graceful garment being made from the Llama and Astracan Wools, has a great 
advantage over the ordinary Llama cloth, being finer and stronger, with a permanent 
finish, retaining all the softness of the Llama, it is an article of clothing that illustrates, 
both in material and design, perhaps better than any other garment of the season, the 
prevailing and growing taste amongst the well-dressing part of the public for chaste- 
ness and simplicity of style in dress. It is made only in dark, fine cloths, or in dark 
colours slightly mixed with a lighter shade: some of these plain colours are of 
distinctly wovdl tinte, and the few sprinklings of mixtures added in others to these 
original shades, produce a variety quite sufficient to give ample choice without impair- 
ing in the slightest degree the character required for a quiet and gentlemanly garment. 

Two of these latter are especially adapted for Frock Coats for clergymen, one of 
them is so dark as not to be easily detected from black, but 4 more durability 
for wear than can be produced in plain black. The other is a little lighter, and while 
it is equally well adapted for Frock Coats, is also peculiarly suitable for clerical and 
other quiet professional Paletéts. 

Ww. Ciarx has also a very strong fabric of fine Doeskin, in exactly the same 
colourings, for trousers, and which is more durable than ordinary cloth, in plain colours 
or mixtures; the price is alike for the Paletéts, Morning, or Frock Coats, 42s., and 
the Trousers, 21s.; Lounging, Travelling, or Business Suits, made from the Patent 
finished Cotswold Angolas, at 60s.; Waterproof Capes and Overcoats, of every de- 
scription and novelty in material, from 21s. Full dress Evening Suits, Black cloth 
Dress Coat, White Vest, and Black Trousers, complete for 75s.; every other article of 
Dress equally moderate in cost. Ladies’ Riding Habits, in Waterproof ‘T'weeds or 
Melton Cloths, for Morning wear, 60s.; Do. do. in Superfine cloth, £5 to £7 7s, 

Witt Crakx, Naval, Military, and Clerical Tailor and Robe Maker, 
132, Reeent Street, W. 


132, REGENT STREET, W. 


WILLIAM CLARK’S CLERICAL SUITS at 84s. 
Made from the permanent finished Cloth, that will neither spot nor shrink. Clerical 
Gowns and Surplices equally moderate in cost. 
Clerical Tailor, 132, Strzzr, W. 


THO WILL PAY THE CHINESE INDEMNITY? 
WHY, THE ENGLISH THEMSELVES. An Export Daty is to be levied, 


and then not even the EAST INDIA TEA COMPANY be able, as they now are, 
to sell 6lb. bags of Black, Green, or Mixed Teas at 1s. 10d. pd Ib., and Coffee in the 
Berry at 10d.— Warehouse, 9, Great St. Helen’s Churchyard, City. 


DE A wines TEA. at 4s. 24. per lb. 
yet met with, ‘To be hind “ate. to y superior to any they ever 


STRACHAN AND CO. 
Dealers in Fine Tea, 
26, CoRNHILL, opposite the Royan Excnanee. 


CHRISTMAS, 1858. 


ESSRS. MAPPIN invite attention to their ELEGANT STOCK 
- of NOVELTIES for the PRESENT SEASON, now on View at their SHOW 
ROOMS, 67 and 68, King William-street, London. ‘ 
12 Sony tenile Silver-plated Fish-eating Knives (in Mahogany 

ase 


12 Pairs Ivory-handle Silver-plated Desserts (in Case) gous 
Lady’s Travelling Toilet 
Elegant Tea and Coffee Service, Electro Silver-plated.. . 
Silk Velvet Case, containing Four Pairs finest Scissors . 
Lady’s Morocco Scent-case, with Silver-capped Bottles .......... 
Lady’s Rosewood full size Dressing Case, completely fitted with 

Bottles, Cutlery, Brushes, &. 
Gentleman's solid Leather Dressing Case, fitted 
Gentleman’s solid Leather Dressing Case, more completely fitted 

. A Set of Three Papier Maché Tea Trays ne 


A costly Book of Engravings, with Prices attached, forwarded by Post, on receipt of 


12 Stamps. 
MAPPIN BROTHERS, 67 and 68, King William-strect, London ; 
Manufactory ; Queen's Cutlery Works, Sheffield, 


OMFORT AND WARMTH IN BED.— THE PATENT 

FLUTED DOWN QUILT, manufactured by WILLIAM S. BURTON, combines 

lightness with warmth ; it is easily cleaned, and can be used either instead of blankets, 
or as a counterpane, price from 30s. 


WILLIAM 8. BURTON’S GENERAL FURNISHING 
IRONMONGERY CATALOGUE may be had gratis, and free by post. It contains 
er of 400 Llustrations of his illimited Stock of Electro and Sheflield Plate, 

ickel Silver, and Britannia Metal goods. Dish Covers and Hot Water Dishes, 
Stoves, Fenders, Marble Chimney-pieces, Kitchen Ranges, Lamps, Gaseliers, Tea Urns 
and Kettles, Tea Trays, Clocks, Table Cutlery, Baths, and Toilet Ware, Turnery, Iron 
and Brass Bedsteads, Bedding, Bed Hangings, &c. &c., with Lists of Prices, and Plans 
of the Sixteen large Show Rooms, at 39, Oxford-street, W.; 1, 14., 2, and 3, Newman- 
street; and 4, 5, and 6, Perry’s-place, London.—Established 1820. 


AFFAELLE’S CARTOONS AT HAMPTON COURT.— 
Messrs. CALDESI and MONTECCHI beg to announce that they have been 
permitted by the Government to take PHOTOGRAPHS of the CARTOONS by 
KAFFAELLE at HAMPTON COURT. The Photographs are published by Messrs. 
Pavt and Dominic CotnaGui and Co., Pall-Mall East, publishers to Her Majesty. 
Largest size, 44 inches by 28 inches, varying according to the proportions of the Car- 
toons; price Fourteen Guineas the set of seven, or Two and a-half Guineas separately. 
Middle size, 29 inches by 18 inches; price Seven Guineas the set, or £1 5s. separately. 
Small size, 14 inches by 9 inches; price 35s. the set, or 6s. separately.. Messrs, Caldesi 
and Montecchi have also photographed some of the most interesting heads aud figures 
in the Cartoons, for the use of those who may wish to study the forms of Raffaelle in 
detail. These amount to about thirty-five in number. Size of the studies—18 inches 
by 15 inches; price 6s. each to subscribers for the series, or 7s. separately, Extra 
study—Our Lord and Peter, in the Miraculous Draught, size 30 inches by 30 inches, 
price One Guinea, 
Portraits and Reproductions taken daily at the Phetearegite Studio, 13 and 14, 
Pall-Mall East, 8.W., and 38, Porchester-terrace, Bayswater, W. 


EDDING AND VISITING CARDS ENGRAVED AND 

PRINTED, by first-class workmen, at LIMBIRD’S, 344, STRAND, tg cored 

Waterloo-bridge. Wedding Stationery, Heraldic Engraving, Die-sinking, and Plates 
for Marking Linen, Books, &e.—Liasirp’s, 344, Strand, W.C. 


O CHARGE MADE FOR STAMPING PAPER AND 
ENVELOPES WITH ARMS, CREST, OR INITIALS.—RODRIGUES’ 
Superior Cream-laid Adhesive Envelopes, 4d, pér 100; Cream-laid Note, full size, 
5 quires for 6d.; Thick Ditto, 5 quires for 1s.; Superfine Foolscap, 9s. per ream; Sermon 
Paper, 4s. 6d. per ream; Black-bordered Note, 6s. per ream; Black-bordered Envelopes, 
ls. per 100. Card-plate hn engraved, and 100 Cards printed for 4s, 6d, 
WEDDING CARDS, Enamelled Envelopes stamped in Silver; “At Ho ” and 
Breakfast Invitations, in the latest fashion.—Observe—at HENRY RODRIGUES’, 
42, Piccadilly, two doors from Sackville-street. ns 


DR. DE JONGH’S 
(Knight of the Order of Leopold of Belgium) 

prescribed, in consequence of its vast superiority over every other kind, as the 
safest, speediest, and most effecttial remedy for 

CONSUMPTION, BRONCHITIS, COUGHS, GOUT, RHEUMATISM, NEURALGIA, 

DISEASES OF THE SKIN, INFANTILE WASTING, 
RICKETS, GENERAL DEBILITY, AND ALL SCROFULOUS AFFECTIONS. 


ben 
woo 
coco 


Oprnton or A. B, GRANVILLE, Esq., M.D., F.R.S. 
Author of “ The Spas of Germany,” “On Sudden Death,” §e. $c. 
“Dr. Granville has found that Da. pz JonGu’s Oil produces the desired effect in a 
shorter time than others, and that it does not cause the nausea and indigestion too 
often conseqnent on the administration of the Pale Oils,” 


Sold onty in Lorrertat Half-pints, 2s. 6d.; Pints, 4s. 9d.; Quarts, 9s., capsuled, 
and labelled with Dr. px JonGn’s signature, WITHOUT WHICH NONE CAN POSSIBLY 
BE GENUINE, by many respectable Chemists. 


SOLE AGENTS, 
ANSAR, HARFORD, AND CO., 77, STRAND, LONDON, W.C. 


T O INVALID 
Frequent discreditable attempts being made by some Chemists and a, 
when Dr. de Jongh’s Light-Brown Cod Liver Oilis applied for, to intrusively reeomm: 
or surreptitiously substitute, from obviously interested motives, a Pale, Yellow, or 
Coarse’ Brown preparation, either totally inert or scriously pernicious, purchasers are 
earnestly recommended, whenever ae exists in obtaining Dr. de Jough’s genuine 
‘nd pure Oil, to apply direct to his sole agents, ANSAR, HARFORD, and CO., 
77, Strand, London, W.C. 


EATING’S COUGH LOZENGES.—A Safe and Certain 
Remedy for Coughs, Colds, Hoarseness, and other Affections of the Throat and 
Chest. In Iworerent Consumption, Astnma, and WrnTER Coveu they are unfailing. 
Being free from every hurtful ingredient, they may be taken by the most delicate 
female or the youngest child; while the Pusiic Srzaxze wili find them invaluable. 
Sold in Boxes, 1s, 1}d., and Tins, 2s, 9d., 4s. 6d., and 10s, 6d. each, by THomas 
Kezarie, Chemist, &c., 79, St. Paul’s-churchyard, London, Retail by all Druggists, &. 
R. H. JAMES, the retired Physician, discovered while in the 
East Indies, a certain cure for Consumption, Bronchitis, Coughs, Colds, and 
General Debility. The remedy was discovered by him when his only child, a daughter, 
was given up to die. His child was cured, and is now alive and well. Desirous 


benefitting his fellow creatures, he will send post free, to those who wish it, the recipe, 
containing full directions for makin, ully using this ~ on their 
remitting hitn six postage stamps,—Address, 0, P. Brows, 14, Cecil-street, Strand, 
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EOLOGY AND MINERALOGY. -— Elementary Collections, 
which greatly facilitate the study of these eg tess branches of Science, can 
be had.at 2, 5, 10, 20, 50, to 100 Guineas each, of J. Tennant, Mineralogist to Her 
iesty, 149, Strand, London, Also, Geological Maps, Hammers, Books, &c. 
a ‘TENNANT gives Private Instruction in Mineralogy and Geology. 


HAT WILL THIS COST TO PRINT? is a thought often 
occurring to literary minds, public characters, and persons of benevolent 
intentions. An immediate answer to the inquiry may be obtained, on application to 
RICHARD BARRETT, 13, MARK LANE, LONDON, RB. B. is enabled to execute 
every description of Printing on very advantageous terms, his office being furnished 
with a large and choice assortment of Typzs, Stream Printina ACHINES, 
Hypravtic and other Pexsses, and every modern improvement in the Printing Art. 

A Srzcrmzen Boox of Tyrzs, and information for authors, sent on application, by 

Riewarp Barrett, 13, Mark-lane, London. 
Now ready, 
E LA RUE AND CO.’S PATENT PLAYING CARDS.— 
Floral, Tartan, and Gold Backs, for the Present Season. 


De LA RUE AND CO.’S FINE ART DRAWING PENCILS. 
on a new principle; firm in point, rich in colour, and easy of 
erasure. A “rnd Pencil at a moderate price. 


Just published, 


E LA RUE AND CO.’S IMPROVED INDELIBLE RED 
LETTER DIARY AND MEMORANDUM BOOK, 1859.—Three Sizes for the 
ket, in Velvet, Russia, Morocco, and other Cases. 


Dp: LA RUE AND CO.’S RED LETTER DIARY AND 
0 


IMPROVED MEMORANDUM BOOK, 1859.—For the Desk and Counting 
use ; size, 73 by 43 inches. Price 5s, half-bound cloth and vegetable parchment. 


E LA RUE AND CO.’S RED LETTER CALENDAR AND 
ALMANACK, 1859.—Two sizes, for the Card Case or Pocket Book. 


KE LA RUE AND CO’S ILLUMINATED CARD 
CALENDARS, 1859.—Royal 8vo, and Royal 4to. 


E LA RUE AND CO”’S RED LETTER SHEET 
ALMANACK, 1859.—Printed in Three Colours; size, 20} by 16} inches, 


4). DISCOUNT IN THE SHILLING OFF MUSIC. 
‘ost free to any part of the United Kingdom. S. and T, GILBERT, 4, Copthall- 
buildings, back of the Bank of England, London, F.C. Copy the address, 


HY CONTINUE TO PAY FULL PRICE? Twopence 

Discount in the Shilling off all Books, Magazines, Maps, Prints, &e. e rate 

of caagy is 2d. for each 4lb. Buyers will find it a saving in the cost, even aes 

= the postage or carriage. A £5 order sent carriage - to all parts of the 
nited Kingdom. Town orders, 5s. and upwards, sent free. S, and T. GILBERT, 
4, Copthall-buildings, back of the Bank of England, London, E.C. Copy the address. 


LATIN GRAMMAR. By T. Hewrrr Key, M.A., Professor 
Comparative Grammar, and Head Master of the Junior School, ‘in University 
Second Edition. Post 8vo, 8s. 
London: Bett and Datpy, 186, Fleet-street. 
SHORT LATIN GRAMMAR for Schools. By T. H. Key, 
M.A. Second Edition, Post 8vo, 3s, 6d. 
London: Brett and Datpy, 186, Fleet-street. 
This day, in Post 8vo, price 10s, cloth, 
HE FOSTER-BROTHERS; being the History of the School 
and College Life of Two Young Men. 
Arruve Hatt, Virtve, and Co., 25, Paternoster-row. 
This day, Svo, 1s., post free, 
LETTER TO MR. BRIGHT ON HIS PLAN FOR 
TURNING THE ENGLISH MONARCHY INTO A DEMOCRACY, 
Henry 
London: Boswortn and Harrison, 215, Regent-street. 
Just published, in One thick Volume, 8vo, price 18s. cloth, 
OPICS FOR INDIAN STATESMEN. By Joun Bruce 
Norton, Esq., Barrister-at-law, Madras, 
“One of the most valuable mines of condensed information yet opened to the 
public.”—Leader. Broruers, 23, Cornhill, E.C. 


Now ready, Fcap. 8vo, cloth, price 1s. 6d.; or, bound in limp calf, 3s. 6d. 
UNSHINE IN SICKNESS. By the Author of “ Pictures of 


the Heavens.” 


CONTENTS :— 
Sunshine in Sickness, The Sunshine of Charity. 
Spiritual Sunshine, The Sunshine of Intellect. 
e Sunshine of Affection. 
The Sunshine of Contentment. The Sunshine of Nature. 
The Sunshine of Sympathy. Gleams through the Clouds. 


London: J. and C. Mozuey, 6, Paternoster-row. 
BY THE AUTHOR OF “THE HEIR OF REDCLYFFE,” &c, 
Second Edition, Demy 18mo, price 1s.; cloth, 1s, 6d. 


Tus CHRISTMAS MUMMERS. 
London: J. and C. Moztey, 6, Paternoster-row. 


Feap. 8vo, 2s, 6d. cloth, 
Y THREE AUNTS: or, Lowminster. By the Author of 
“Long, Long Ago.” 
By the same Author, Feap. 8vo, cloth, 4s. 6d, 
“LONG, LONG AGO.” An Autobiography. 
London: J. and C. Moziey, 6, Paternoster-row. 


RATIS, AND POST FREE TO ALL PARTS OF THE 
UNITED KINGDOM. A NEW CATALOGUE, containing 6000 Volumes of 
New and Popular Books, with the published price affixed to each; from which a 
Discount of Twopence in "the Shilling is allowed. 8S. and T. GILBERT, 4, Copthall- 
buildings, back of the Bank of England, London, E.C. Copy the address. 
N.B.—All warranted perfect in every respect, and precisely the same as if the full 
price were paid. 


ILBERT’S WELL ARRANGED BOOK SHOW ROOM, 
containing an assortment of 3000 Volumes suitable for Christmas, New Year, 
Wedding, Birthday Gifts, and School Prizes, Each book is marked in plain figures 
the pub! ished price, from which a Discount of Twopence in the Shilling is allowed. 
All warranted perfect in every respect, and precisely the same as if full price were 
paid. A List of a Small Selectiun (150) to indicate its character, sent post free to all 
applicants, S. and T. GILBERT, Free-Trade Booksellers, 4, Copthall-buildings, back 
of the Bank of England, E.C. Copy the address. 


HEAP BOOKS.—Surplus Copies of Charlotte Bronté’s Life— 
George 's Life—Boutell’s Manual of Archwology—Dr. Livingstone’s 
Africa—Several Volumes of Bohn’s Standard Library—and many other books, are 
now ON SALE at BULL’S LIBRARY, at greatly reduced prices. Catalogues om 
post free.—Butt’s Liprary, 19, Holles- ‘street, Cavendish-square, London, 


r ‘HE AQUARIUM. — LLOYD’S DESCRIPTIVE “List, 
128 Pages, and 88 Cuts, for 14 Stamps. 
W. Atrrep Portland-road, London, W. 
This day is published, Post Svo, 10s. 6d. 
MANUAL OF QUALITATIVE CHEMICAL ANALYSIS. 
By A ucHaMP Nortucors, F.C.S., Demonstrator to the Professor of 
istry at Orton late Senior Assistant in the Royal College of Chemistry, London: 
and Artur H CxurcH, F.C.S., of Lincoln College, Oxford; late Assistant to 
Professor Brodie. 


Joun Van Voorst, 1, Paternoster-row. 


Now ready, thick Post on Steel, and Woodcuts, 
tra cloth, price 1 
UTOBIOGRAPHY “OF JOHN BROWN OF CAMBRIDGE: 
Sixty Years’ Cerine from Life’s Harvest. A Genuine Autobiography. By Joun 
ROWN, Feopelster of the University Billiatd Rooms, Cambridge. 
“ We have not met with a more amusing, nor a more wholesome and genuine book 
than Mr. Brown’s Autobiography.”—Saturday Review. 
and Sormeray, 136, Strand, London; J. Pater, Cambridge. 
CHEAPEST AND MOST VALUABLE WORK EVER PRODUCED! 
ICTIONARY OF UNIVERSAL INFORMATION. Threepence 
Monthly. To be fer press, in Parts, Part I. Nov. Ist. 
irty-two pages of letter- , beautifully printed. Maps, 
A Number sent post free for ree Stamps. 
London : 8. 0. aden 18, Bouverie-street, E.C.; and all Booksellers. 
MOSHEIM’S ECCLESIASTICAL HISTORY. 
8vo, cloth, 8s, 
OSHEIM’S INSTITUTES OF ECCLESIASTICAL 
HISTORY, Ancient and Modern. A New and Literal Translation from the 
original Lati: with Notes, original and selected, by Jamzs 
Mvurpocx, D. DD. Revised, and Supplementary Notes added by James Szraton 
Re1p, D.D.—London: Txa@e and Co., 85, Queen-street, Cheapside, E.C, 


This day, Crown 8vo, cloth, price 3s. 6d. 


L E A 8 U R E. 
eumance Micue tt, Author of “ Ruins of Many Lands,” &c. 
“He amazing knowledge and taste to control an eager imagination, With 
the 8 rit of Byron, he bines the careful of Gray.” —Critic. 


ere is diversity enough to satisfy the wildest craving for variety.”—Leader. 
“This volume a 1 ~~ into Ly hands of many readers, and must become a well- 
“ Mr. Michell has, by universal consent, taken rank among the first poets of our 
day.” —Bell’s Messenger. 
London: Wrtttam Tree and Co., 85, Queen-street, Cheapside. 


Just published, Tenth Edition, price 1s, 
Oe THE LOSS OF TEETH. And as now restored by the 


NEW PATENT SYSTEM OF SELF-ADHESION, WITHOUT SPRINGS, 
~~ eA OR LIGATURES, and also without extracting any Teeth or Roots, or any 
eration ; the result of twenty by Tomas Howarp, Surgeon- 
Bontist ri his Grace the Archbishop of Canterbury. The invention is of importance to 
many persgns, and those inte: in it should read this Treatise —Smeexiw and 
Maxswatt, and all Booksellers; or sent free by Post, by Mr. Howazp, 17, George- 
street, Hanover-square, 


CHURCH POETRY. 
Fourth Edition, Demy 18mo, cloth, 2s. 6d. ; 


3 morocco, 5s, 
HURCH POETRY; or, Christian Thoughts in Old and 
Modern Verse. With numerous Woodcuts, 


Third and Cheaper Edition, Demy 18mo, price 2s, 6d. cloth; morocco, 5s. 


DAYS AND SEASONS; or, Church -Poetry for the Year. 
With numerous Woodcuts, ; 


Eleventh Edition, 18mo, cloth, 3s. 6d.; or bound in morocco, 6s, 
LYRA APOSTOLICA. 
London: J. and C. Mozuery, 6, Paternoster-row. 
In Demy 18mo, 1s. ; cloth, 1s, 6d, 
ROSE-BUDS; or, Historical of Illustrious 


London: J. and C. Moztry, 6, Paternoster-row. 
A New Edition, cloth, red edges, price 2s.; calf, 3s, 6d. ; morocco, 5s. 


HE PSALTER: or, Psalms of David. With the _ Lanticles, 
pointed for Chanting. By Rosgrt Janzs, Organist of Ely Cathedral 


Sewed, price 2d., or 148. per 100, 


THE CANTICLES, Witt THE GREGORIAN CHANTS, 
AND A CATECHISM ON CHANT 
London: J. 6, Paternoster-ro 
J. Masters and Co., 78, New nd-street ; JA. Novgt1o, Soho. 


EW SERIES OF BOOKS FOR SERY ANTS. By the Author 
of “Stories and Lessons on the Catechism,” Baited by the Rev w. 
Jacxson, Vicar of Heathfield, Sussex. 


Demy 18mo, sewed, 6d. each ; or, cloth limp, 8d. 
1, EMILY THE NURSEMAID; or, with Good Will doing 


2. EMILY IN HER NEW PLACE. 
pe THE UNDER-HOUSEMAID ; or, the Discipline of Daily 


iv . THE UNDER-HOUSEMAID, AND ANN, HER FELLOW- 


“< “GRAVE “AND GAY;; or, Ellen and Leah. Part I. 


6. GRAVE AND GAY: or, Ellen and Leah. Part Il. 
London: J. and C. Mozuey, 6, Paternoster-row. 
Now ready, 32 8vo, sewed, price 6d. 


ROPOSAL FOR THE PUBLICATION OF A NEW 
es DICTIONARY BY THE PHILOLOGICAL SOCIETY, Will be 
sent post free on receipt of six stamps. 
Triisyer and Co, 60, Paternoster-row, London, 


MESSRS. a a CO., in reply to the inquiries of their numerous Subscri' 
have g that they will issue in December, THE FI 
VOLUME Peon mprising letters At to J, 1005 pp., Imperial 8vo, price 188, to Sub- 
scribers, 21s, to Non-subscribers) of 


RITICAL DICTIONARY OF ENGLISH LITERATURE, 
AND BRITISH AND AMERICAN AUTHORS, Living and 
Earliest Accounts to the Middle of the Nineteenth Century. Containin thisty-ome 
Thousand Biographies and Literary Notices, With an Index of Subject Matter. By 
S. Austin ALLIBONE, 
The Second Volume (Letter K likewise 1000 pp.), which is in a v 
forward state (being stereotyped as far as the Letter S), wil) complete the work, 
be published, with a poe e rs Index of subject atter, in the Autumn of 1859, 
on the same terms as the First Volume. 
The above important work was originally announced to be published in 19857, in 
4 a Im — 8vo, of about 1500 pages, and the first appeal to the public on its behalf 
y successful. The delay in the publication seems to have caused a feeli 
ofd Ginppotetoneat among the patrons of the work, but it is hoped that this feeling w 
give way to one of lively satisfaction when the first half of it is examined. The high 
expectations raised by the mere announcement made it incumbent upon the Author 
and Publishers to spare no expense or trouble to bring the work to the greatest state 
of perfection ; and although stereoty to the letter H at the time it was first an- 
nounced, that portion has been entirely revised, partly re-written, and so much new 
matter a that the subscribers will now receive above —_ pages, at no 


and Co., 60, Paternoster-row, London, 
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The Saturday Review. 


[Dec. 11, 1858, 


FRESH COPIES OF EACH OF THE FOLLOWING 


NEW WORKS AND NEW EDITIONS 


ARE ADDED TO 


MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY 


AS FREELY AS SUBSCRIBERS MAY REQUIRE THEM. 


Memoirs of William Beckford, 

Carlyle’s Friedrich the Second. 

Life of Thomas Uwins, R.A. 

Henry III. of France, by Miss Freer, 
Life of Henry 8. Polehampton, 
Southey’s Wesley. A New Edition. 
Sandford’s Historical Studies. 

Buckle’s Civilization in Eng 

Life of George Stephenson, 

Wiseman’s Hecolleetions of the Popes. 
Guizot’s Memoirs of his own Time. 
Memoir and Remains of R. A. Vaughan, 
Remains of Sir Humphry Davy. 

Day by Day at Lucknow, by Mrs. Case, 
D'lotria’s formation in Switzerland. 
Brialmont’s Life of Wellington. 
Memoir of Thomas Seddon, 
Macknight’s Life and Times of Burke. 
Carter’s Life of Bishop Armstrong. 
Memoirs of 


Ellis’s Visits to Madagascar. 

The Two Sicilies, by Julia Kavanagh, 
King’s Italian Valleys of the Alps. 
Smyth’s Ascent of Teneriffe. 
Méllhausen’s Central America. 

Life in Stamboul, by Mrs. Hornby. 
Sleeman’s Journey through Oude, 
White’s Month in Yorkshire. 
Atkinson’s Travels in Siberia, 
Peloponnesus, by W. G. Clark. 
Forester’s Travels in Corsica. 

The Oxonian in Thelemarken. 
Anderson’s Explorations in Africa, 
D h’s A tures in Texas. 
Letters from China, by G. W. Cooke, 
‘A Journey due North, by G, A, Sala, 


Tom Brown's School Days. 
Ursula, a Tale of Country Life. 
The Laird of Norlaw. 
Phantastes, by George Macdonald. 
My Escape from Oude, 
The bens” 
One-and-Twenty.—— ingley. 
Sylvan Holt’s Daughter. 

rust and Trial, by Mary Howitt. 
Every Man his Own Trampeter, 
Eric, by F. W. Farrar. 
For and Against.——An Old Debt. 
The Ladics of Bever Hollow. 
Stephan Langton, by M. F. Tupper. 
Friends at their own Firesides, 
Orphans, by Mrs. Oli . 
Year after Year.——Days of Old. 
Gordon of Duneairn. 
Ruth and her Friends. 


Scouring of the 
Serope’s Geol France, 
Robertson’s Lectures and Addresses, 
Sermons, by F. W. Robertson, 

De Quincey’s Works. 

Porter’s Lectures on 
Heraldry, by Ellen J. Millin, 5 
Witliams’s ieal Manipulations, 
Miiller’s Literature of Greece. 
Essays, by Dr. Samuel Brown. 

A Woman’s Thoughts about Women, 
One Hundred Years Ago. 

England and India, by B. W. Noel. 
Salmon Casts and Stray Shots, 

Life in a Moravian Settlement. 
Ellis’s Religion in Common Life. 
Lectures on Plants, by E. Twining. 
Mansel’s Limits of Religious Thought. 
German Translations, by T. Carlyle. 
Andromeda, by Charles Kingsley. 
Letters from India, by Dr. Duff. 

. M‘Cosh’s Typical Forms in Creation. 
Education of Character, by Mrs. Ellis. 
Intellectual Education, by E, Shirreff. 
Ubicini’s Letters on Turkey. 

The Butterfly Vivarium. 
Guthrie’s I of the Saints. 


HISTORY AND BIOGRAPHY. 


Life of the Countess de B I 

A Lady’s Diary, kept at Lucknow, 

ndian Des; 

Huo’s in Chi 

Memoirs of Dr. Kane. 

Life of Linneus, by Miss Brightwell. 
Life of M. A. Schimtmelpenninck, 
Rees’s Siege of Lucknow. 

Lord Hastings’s Private Journal, 
Memoir of David C. Gibson, 
Hazlitt’s History of Venice. 
Robertson’s History of the Church, 
Memoirs of Colonel Mountain. 
Christoffel’s Life of Zwingli. 

Major Chambers’s iections. 
Harford’s Life of Michael Angelo. 
Memoirs of the Queens of Prussia. 
Russell’s Life of Cardinal Messofanti. 
Mus‘on’s History of the Waldenses. 
Rawlinson’s Herodotus, 


VOYAGES AND TRAVELS. 


Northern Europe, by Ly ie Taylor. 
rin’s Letters from High Latitudes. 
The American in Japan, 
Calderwoou’s Caffres and Caffre Missions, 
Beeton’s Five Years in Mauritius, 
Walinsley’s Sketches of Algeria. 
Williams’s Fiji and the Fijians, 
Farley’s Residence ih Syria. 
Livingstone’s Reseatches in Africa. 
Letters from Spain, by J. L. Adolphus. 
Barclay’s Residence in Jerusalem, 
Females in Norway. 
Wilson’s Spas of Germany. 
Von Tempsky’s Travels in Mexico. 
St. John’s Sub-Alpine Kingdom. 
Robinson’s Later Biblical Researches. 


FICTION. 


Violet Bank and its Inmates, 
The Heirs of Cheveleigh. 
The Mill in the Valley. 

Below the Surface, by Sir A. H. Elton. 
Mignonette.——My 

Paved with Gold, by A. Mayhew. 

Two Hearts, by Mrs. Grey, 

Adéle, by Julia Kavanagh. 

The Two Mottoes.——Hanworth, 

The Ministry of Life. 

Maiden Sisters.——Dauntless. 

Carlyle’s Wilhelm Meister. New Edition, 
Maud Skillicorne’s Penance. 

The Year Nine, a Tale of Tyrol, 

Cousin Harry, by Mrs. Grey. 

Scenes of Clerical Life, 

Christian Gellert, by B. Auerbach. 
Magdalen Stafford.—— Rita, 

The Moors and the Fens, 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


Gallenga’s Country Life in Piedmont. 
Ogilvie’s Master-Builder’s Plan. 
Essays, by George Brimlcy. 
Buckland’s ‘ew 
Sea-Side Studies, by G. H. Lewes. 
Whewell’s Novum Organon. 

Court Fools, by Dr. Doran. ° 
Whewell on Scientific Ideas, 

The Earthworm and the Housefly. 
Sermons, by John Caird. 

Geikie’s Story of a Boulder. 

Jones’s Aquarian Naturalist. 
Gladstone’s Studies on Homer. 
Miller’s Rambles of & Geo! es 

The Forest of Dean, by H. G. Nicholls, 
Blake’s Continental Galleries, 


Metecalfe’s German Literature, 
jee by Herbert Bpencer. 
Omphalos, by P. H. Gosse. 

Gothic Architecture, by G. G. Scott. 
Poems, by Henry Cécil. 
Simmonds’s Curiosities of Food. 
Sundays, by Mrs. Oliphant. ~ 
Thurstan’s Passiongte Pilgrim. 
Descriptive Essays, by Sir F. B. Head. 


emoirs of the Rev. George Wagner, 
's Histo of 
Memoirs of the St. Simon. 


Muirhead’s Life of James Watt, 
Rotton’s Siege of Delhi. 

Reynolds and his Works. 

Napier’s Life of General Napier. 
Stoughton’s Ages of Christendom. 
Smith’s Student’s Gibbon. 
Memoirs of Admiral Symonds, 

’s Lives of Scien 
Strickland’s Queens of Scotland. 
Edwards’s Indian Rebellion, 

‘orster’s Biograp! Essays. 
Our Veterans of 1854, 


Bunbury’s Travels in Northern Eu 
Stirling’s Letters from the Slave 
Drayson’s Sporting Scenes in Africa. 
A Timely Retreat sey Meerut). 
Forbes’s Sight-Seeing in Germany, 
Porter’s Handbook for Palestine. 


The Land of Promise, by H. Bonar. 
White’s Holiday in Saxony. 
ip 
Hinchliff’s Visit e 

Winter’s Visit to Burmah. 
Shooter’s Kafirs of Natal. 

Barth’s Travels in Central Africa. 


The In’ , & Tale of the War. 
The Lady of Glynne. 

Northwode Priory. 

Eva Desmond.——Doctor Thorne. 


, by Mrs, Oliphant. 
Woman's Story, by C. Hall 
Nothing New——Fellow Travellers, 
Barehester Towers. 


estward Ho! A New 


De Pontés’s Poy of Germany. 
by David Masson. 

err 
Essays, by Sir John Herschel. 
Labarte’s Handbook of the Arts. 


Christian Life in Sone. 
Buckland’s Natural History. 
Ramsay on Christian A 
Wildflowers, by Lady Wilkinson. 
Martineau’s Studies of Christianity. 
Locke and Sydenham, by Dr. J. Brown, 
Thornbury’s Jacobite y 
Candlish’s Life in a Risen Saviour, 
Gavazzi's Last Four Popes. 
Blunt’s Plain Sermons. 
Miller’s Testimony of the Rocks. 
Bowring’s Kin and People of Siam. 
Poems, by Adelaide Proctor. 
Boswell’s Letters to 5 
Anniversaries, by T. H. Gill. 
Essays 

’s Miscellaneous 5 
de lads of Scotland. 

1 and by Sir E. Head. 


The widest possible circulation continues to be given te every work of acknowledged merit or general interest in 
HISTORY, BIOGRAPHY, RELIGION, PHILOSOPHY, TRAVEL, and the Higher class of FICTION. 


THE PRESENT RATE OF INCREASE EXCEEDS ONE HUNDRED THOUSAND VOLUMES PER ANNUM. 


SINGLE SUBSCRIPTION—ONE GUINEA PER ANNUM. 
Country Sunscrrprion—Two Guingas AND UPWARDS, according to the Number of Volumes required. 


Literary Institutions, Town and Village Libraries, and Book Societies, supplied. 


CHARLES EDWARD MUDIE, NEW OXFORD STREET; LONDON, AND CROSS STRERT, MANCHESTER, 


1, 
F 3. 
| : 
~ Memoirs of Béranger. 
2 Froude’s History of England. 
Memoirs of New Edition, 
| | 
Seymour’s Travels in Russia, 
; | Olmsted’s Journey through Texas. 
| Pardoe’s Pilgrimages in Paris. 
| | 
| 
i wo Years Ago, by C es Kingsley. 
. ; Dynevor Terrace, by Miss Yonge. 8, 
Guy Livingstone ——Checkmate, 9 
The Professor, by Currer Bell. 10. 
Riverston, by G, M. Craik, iL. 
: : Hassan, by the Hon. C. A. Murray. 12. 
13. 
14. 
16. 
16. 
d 17. 
1s. 
19. 
20. 
‘ | Essays, by the Earl of Ellesmere. 
= | A 
| 
T 
: Bacon's Essays, edited by Whately. 
ae ssays. by Walter Bagehot. 
Win 
fall ; 
| Man 
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| 
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Just published, price 3s. 
GTATISTICAL JOURNAL for “DECEMBER, 1858. 


CONTENTS :— 
1, Rev. ©. ~ Statistics of 5. Col. Sykes~On Indian Fibres. 
Prices in Snaith, 1568—. 6. M, Yan der Maeren—Progress of Free 


2. Dr. Hg Glasgow, 
1851 7. Mr. — —On Self-Supporting 


3. Mr. Baker—The Industrial Economy 

of 8. trang On the Sewing-Machine 
4. Mr. Newmarch—Recent History of the 

Crédit Mobilier. 9. Returns. 


London: Jonn W. Parxer and Son, West Strand. W.C. 
LSTER sOURNAL OF LOG 
Pablished Quarterly, with 4to. 


Illusttations, small Substription 12s, per 
annum, 
Belfast: Ancug® and Sons. London: J. Russert Samira. 
Dublin: Hesoss, Sates, end Co, and Joun O’Daty. 


CONTENTS OF OF NO XXIV. 
Ste & the ay Use of Aqua-Vite in Ireland. 
Ossian 
3. The Highlond Rie, and the Old De Drees. 
4, The French Settlers in Ireland. uguenot Colony at Portarlington, 


Ancient Now bed in Island-) 
6. Antiquities discovered on i ge, cost of of Donegal. 
7. Fairy Annals of Ulster, 


8. Antiquarian Notes and Queries, : 


HE FIELD WILL COMMENCE A NEW VOLUME ON 
JANUARY I1st.—Published weekly. Subscription, 6s. 6d. per Sports, 
‘astimes, Natural History, and all .— 846, Strand, 


Tey PHOTOGRAPHIC N "NEWS “ALMANACK. Price ed. 6d., 
le Information for Professional and 


London: Cassgut, and Gatprn, La Belle Sauvage Yard; and all Booksellers. 


AGISTRATES’ COURTS.—Part V. of the Second Edition of 
fecent jurladictionn, ‘Also, the Volume Complete, price 12s, 
Recorder of Dartmouth.— Law Truzs Ovrien, We fington-street North, 

HE CONSOLIDATION ACTS.—The Last Part of the Third 
Edition of the CONSOLIDATION ACTS, by G. Tarver, Barrister-at-Law, now 
0s. 6d. Also, the Volume Complete, comprising the Nine Statutes, and 
otés of the Seven Hundred Cases decided upon ‘them, price 30s, cloth, 33s., 
34s. calf.—-Law Truzs Orricz, Wellington-street North, Strand. 
FOR PRIZES AND PRESENTS.—NOW READY. 
EAUTIFUL POETRY for 1859. The choicest of the Present 
= the Past, superbly bound in green and -_ 7s.6d. The volumes 1. to V. 
may still be had, or the whole in 6 Vols., price 45s. bound, or 33s. 
Carrico Orrrce, 19, Wellington. street North, Strand, W.C. 
Just ready, in 1 Vol. Crown 8vo, . 
Poze LAR TALES FROM THE NORSE. 
By Wessex Dasent, D.C.L. 
CONTENTS :— 
Preliminary Dissertation. 
21. Not a Pin to Choose between Them. 
22. Children are always Pret- 


q her Hen 
Roots who Ate aMetcs wih the Troll. | #3. The Three Princesses of Whiteland, 
5 Grizzlebeard Godmother, 


Hacon \y 24. The Lassie and her 
6. Boots who made the Princess say, | 25. The Three Aunts. 
“ That's 26. Rich Peter the Pedlar, 
7. The Giant who had no Heart in his | 27. Gertrude’s Bird. 
Body. 28. Boots and the Troll. 
8. The Fox as Herdsman. 29. Goosey Grizzel. 
9. The Master-maid. 80. The Lad who went to the North Wind. 
10. The Cat on the Dovrefell. 31. The Master Thief. 
11. The Princess on the Glass Hill, 2. The Best Wish. 
12. How one went out to Woo. . The Three Billy-Goats Graff, 
13. The Cock and Hen. 34. Well Done and Il) Paid. 
16. Taming the Shrew. 36, The Husband who was to Mind the 
1s, Gudorand on the Hill Side. 37, Dapplegrim. 
on 
19. The Blue Belt. Parker Weathersky. 


20. Why the Bear is Stumpy-tailed. The Two Step-Sisters. 
__Edinburgh; Epwonston and Doveras. London: Apams, and Co. 
Sixth Edition, price Half-a-Crown, 

A HANDY BOOK ON PROPERTY LAW. 
By Sr. Lzoranps. 


Brackwoop and Sons, Edinburgh and London, 


CHRISTMAS NUMBER OF, HOUSEHOLD WORDS, 
CONDUCTED BY CHARLES DICKENS, 
A H 0 U E & 
‘ Price 34.; Stamped, 4d. 
Office, 16, Wellington-street North, Strand. 
OUSEHOLD, WORDS.—The Erentreenta Votume is now 
ready, price 5s, 6d. bound in cloth. Condacted by Cxantes Dickens, 
The Numbers, Parts, and Volumes are always on sale. 
‘Office, 16, Wellitigton-street North, Strand. 
NEW SCHOOL PRIZE. 
With a Fron by and 12 Vie./s of Schools, 5s. 
OOL-DAYs 01 OF EMINENT MEN s with Sketches of the 
Progress of Education. By Jomn Trams, F.S.A. 
“The — is a yon rs) nt its execution equally so. It is a book to interest 
boys, b ose of Westminster, Eton, Harrow, Rugby, and 
; of other schools of high rope, the are 
Co. (late Bogue), Fleet-street. 
FOR CHRISTMAS, 
Now ready, with Engravings, 2s. 6d. 
Ly Ings. FOR THE TABLE; or, The Economy of Good Living: 
with a Few Words on + aaa Containin One Thousand New Instructions in 
i—the Science Coo! e Art of Dining, and Management 
of the Table—Turtle and White’ asthe io Courses and Art of 


Wine, Liqueurs, and Spirits—Making Punch and French 
Coffee—. of Clubs—National Dinners—Table Anecdotes, &c. 


Kent and Co, (late Bogue), Fleet-street. 


ta gold ant and antique bevelled, he 
“The Christian Year” is eS ished in six different si varying from 


zes, at 
1s. 6d. and is plain and elegant bindings, at 


28. to £3 38. It is supplied b: through bookseller, and 
stock by the principal throughout the 
Oxford and London: Joun Henny and James Pauxer. 


8vo, cloth, 12s. 
DOCTRINE OF THE REAL PRESENCE. the 
B. Regius Professor of Hebrew, Canon of 
iw of 

‘in order every passage in the Fathers bearing on the doctrine 

of the Real Presence down to a.p. 451, including all Tecently vered,” 
Printed for Jomw Henry Parker, Oxford; and 377, Strand, London. 
also by F. and J. Rivineror, London. 


Nearly ready, Second Edition, price 
N EUCHARISTICAL, ADORATION. “By the Rey. Joun 
M.A., Vicar of Hursley. 
Oxford, and 377, Strand, London: Joun Heney and Jamas Parker, 
Just published, in 8vo, price 18.; by post, 1s. 14. 
EMEMBER!” the Teaching of the English Church in the 
Matter of the Sabbath Declared and Vindieated. A Sermon, preached before 
the wey ot Oxford on the Twenty-third Sunday after Trinity, 7th November, 
1858, By the Rev. Jawus M.A, Wadham College, Perpetual 
Curate of Cogges, Oxon. 
Oxford and London: Jonw Henry and Parker. 


Just published, in 8vo, price 6d., qy post 7d., 
UDDESDON COLLEGE By One wuo Knows 11. 
ford and London: Jounw Henry and James Parker. 
Price 6d.; by post, 7d. 
HE CHURCH THE CONVERTER OF THE HEATHEN. 
Two Sermons, preached in behalf of the bee BD. for the Propagation of the 
Gospel, at Melcombe 838. By E. B. Pus 
Oxford, and 377, Strand, London : Jonnw Henry and James PARKER. 
Just published, price 1s.; by post, 1s. 1d. 
ON THE CROSS AS RECOBDED BY 
A Sermon preached 


P at St. Mary's, in 
before th the te Apams, M.A., Fellow of New College. 
Joun Henry and James Parker, Oxford; and 377, Strand, London. 
Just published, in Two Vols. 8vo, price in cloth, 20s. 
CRIPTORU M ECCLESIASTICORUM opuscuLa 
Oxford: University Press. Sold by Jonn Henry Parren, Oxford and London: 
and J. Garpyer, 7, Paternoster-row, London. 
Just published, price £1 2s, in cloth, 
S, CYRILLI ALEXANDRIA ARCHIEPISCOPI 


COMMENTARII IN LUCE EVANGELIUM que supersunt Syriace e 
tis apud Museum Britannicum, Edidit Ropgrtvs Payyg Sarrn, Biblio- 


leiane Hypo-Bibliothecarius. 
Henny Parker, Oxford, 


Oxonii: Academico. Sold 
77, Strand ; and Garpwer, 7, oster-row, London. 


Just published, Feap. 8vo, price 4s, cloth, 
ONSIDERATIONS RESPECTING s FUTURE STATE. 
Ten Lectures, inally delivered in the of St. Thomas, Stamford-hill. 
7 the Rev. Lewis P. Mercrer, M.A., Head Master of St. John’s Foundation School, 
althamstow, and Assistant Morning’ Reader at the Foundling Hospital, London, 
Oxford and London: Henry and Jawes Parker. 


NIVERS{(TY OF OXFORD. — Under the Statute 


“De 

Examinatione Candidatorum qui non sunt de of Paesay the 14h of 
The Examination will commence on the —e- of the 14th of June, 1859, 
Papers for 


Manuscri 
theere 


Junior and Senior candidates will be examined at the e; but the 
the two Examinations will be different. 


Just by post, 2s. 
EXAMINATION PAPERS, ‘DIVISION LISTS, &e., for the 


Examination held in June, 1858, 
Oxford: Printed for the Joun Heyer 
Satie akKER, Oxford, and 
PAGES FOR YOUNG PEOPLE. 
Vol. 1. (Twenty-third Thousand), price 3s. 6d. The Six Volumes complete, £1 1s. 
London: Hovrston and Wrrent. 
CHRISTMAS PRESENTS AND PRIZES. 
MASTERS and CO. have prepared a NEW CATALOGUE 
for the above purpose, a full List and description of 


Allegories, Pi , and also small Work ted fi 
and 78, New Bond-street. 


NEW WORKS, 
T= PARISH AND THE PRIEST. Colloquies on the Pastoral 
Care, and Parochial Institutions, of a Country Village. 

Conrents :—Colloquy I. The i and his Guest.—II. Coriatmas and its Customs, 
—IIL. Parochial Reformation.—IV. Preachers and Preaching.—V. Education.—VI. 
= Training between Boyhood oni Manhood.—VII, Harmless Atmusements.— VIII. 

e Reading Room.—IX. Medical Relief to the Sick Poor.—X. The Medica] Club, = 
Charity.—XI. Clubs, Club Feaste, and Harvest Festivals.—XII. W. 
Anniversaries. 


London: J. Masters, Aldersgate-street; and 78, New Bond-street, 


On December 13th, price 4s. 6d. 


TS OF COMBER WORTH, AND THE VICAR 
a - the Author of “The Owlet of Owlstone Edge, 


Has: for once a moral.”—Moorsz. 
By the same Author, Third Edition, 3s. 6d. 
THE OWLET OF OWLSTONE EDGE. 
London: J. Masrers, Aidersgate-street; and New Bond-street. 


NEW WORK ON PAINTING. 
Now ready, with Frontispiece and Vignette, price 6s. 
AINTING FORULARLY EXPLAIN ED: including Fresco, Oil, 
the Art. By J. Guuxicx, Painter; and Joun Truss, F.S,A, Author 


Kw and Co, (late Bogue), Fleet-street, 


Now 


ready, 
ANGLICANUM: beinga Manual of Directions 
for the Right Célebration of the Holy Communion, for the saying of Matins and 


| age and for the Decent and Orderly performance of all other Rites, Functio’ 
to the Charch 


Offices, and Ceremonies of the Church, ent Uses 
With Illustrations. y Joun Puscuas, M.A., Christ's College, 
Cambridge; Priest in the Diocese of Ely. hig omy yy 17s. 6d, vellum, 


London; J, Mastzns, Alderegate-street ; and New Bond-street, 


8, | 
| Just ready, price £1 5s. 11s. ea best morocco, £2 2s., 
! Wreathe my brows with laurel 
N. 
TUM. 
| 
R. 
| 
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Immediately, in 2 Vols. Small 8vo, 12s. 


FREDERICK THE GREAT AND HIS 
MERCHANT. 
Translated and Edited by Lady WALLACE. 


RICHARD BENTLEY, NEW BURLINGTON STREET. 


Immediately, in 8vo, with Portrait, &e, 


PASSAGES FROM MY AUTOBIOGRAPHY, 
By SYDNEY LADY MORGAN. 


RICHARD BENTLEY, NEW BURLINGTON STREET, 
PUBLISHER IN ORDINARY TO HER MAJESTY. 


This day, in Post 8vo, with Portrait of Dr. Doran, 10s. 6d. 


NEW PICTURES AND OLD PANELS. 


By Dr. DORAN, 
| Author of “ Habits and Men,” &ec, 


RICHARD BENTLEY, NEW BURLINGTON STREET. 


NOW READY AT ALL THE LIBRARIES, 


A Novet. Price 10s, 6d. 
L. BOOTH, 307, REGENT STREET, W. 
A NEW FORTNIGHTLY FRENCH PERIODICAL. 


| LE MAGAZIN DE LA LIBRAIRIE. 
Publié par CHARPENTIER:;. 
Editeur avec le Concours des Principaux Ecrivains. 


The First Number contains—“ L’Ane et le eer by Alfred de Musset ; “ L’His- 
toire de la Littérature penton la Revolution,” by Geruzez; “ Cours de la Littérature 
Dramatique,” by M. Saint Mare Girardin; and “ Une Am le du Roi de Marx 4 la 


} cour de Louis XIV.,” by Baron de Breteuil. This Magazine consists of 160 hand- 
somely printed pages, 8vo, is published on the 10th and 25th of every month. Sub- 
| scriptions (paid in advance), 6s. quarterly; 12s. half-yearly; and 24s, for the twelve 
Prospectus for one Stamp. 
Also, 
UN DEBAT SUR L’?INDE AU PARLEMENT 
ANGLAIS. 


Par Comte MONTALEMBERT. 
With Two additional Letters by the Author, 8vo, 3s. 


W. JEFFS, FOREIGN BOOKSELLER, 15, BURLINGTON ARCADE, LONDON; 
AND 69, KING'S ROAD, BRIGHTON. 


ELEGANT LITERARY PRESENT. 


In Small 4to, price 21s.,. handsomely bound in cloth, 
AN ILLUSTRATED EDITION 


OF THE 


REV. WILLIAM ADAMS’S SACRED ALLEGORIES; 


CONTAINING 


THE SHADOW OF THE CROSS—THE DISTANT HILLS—THE OLD 
MAN’S HOME—AND THE KING’S MESSENGERS. 


With numerous Engravings on Wood from Original Designs by 


C. W, Copz, R.A.; J. C. Horstey, A.R.A.; Patwer, Birxet Foster, 
and Groner E. Hicks, 


RIVINGTONS, WATERLOO PLACE, 


Of whom may be had 


(The Eprrtow of the SACRED ALLEGORIES (with Memoir and Por- 
trait of the Author), price 9s.; or any of the separate Editions, as usual. 


NEW WORK ON INDIA. 
Ready on the 15th, 


‘*4 GALLOP TO THE ANTIPODES;” 
RETURNING OVERLAND THROUGH INDIA, &c. 


By JOHN M.D., F.G.S., F.L.S. 


Author of “ A Tramp to the Di; , “A Ramble through the United States,” 
of Trave ” &e, 


J. F. HOPE, 16, GREAT MARLBOROUGH STREET. 
The Second Edition is now ready, price 6s. 6d., of 


ERIC; OR, LITTLE BY LITTLE. 


A TALE OF ROSLYN SCHOOL, 


By FREDERIC W. FARRAR, 
Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge. 


EDINBURGH: A. AND C. BLACK. LONDON: LONGMAN AND CO. 


Just published, in Post 8vo, cloth, price 6s. 


OF PHYSIOLOGY. By J. H. Bennert, M.D., 
Professor of the Institutes of Medicine, and Senior Professor of Clinical 
in the University of Edinburgh. 


: A,and C, Brack. London: Lonra@may and Co, 


Just ready, Crown 8vo, cloth, 


POPULAR TALES FROM THE NORSE. 
By GEORGE WEBBE DASENT, D.C.L. 


EDINBURGH: EDMONSTON AND DOUGLAS. 
LONDON: HAMILTON, ADAMS, AND CO. 


Nearly ready, Imperial 4to, a 
THE MINERAL KINGDOM. 


By Dr. J. G. KURR, 
Professor of Natural History to the Polytechnic Institution of Stuttgart. 


With Chromo-lithographic Illustrations of the most important Minerals, 
Rocks, and Petrifactions, 


A 
EDINBURGH: EDMONSTON AND DOUGLAS. 
LONDON: HAMILTON, ADAMS, AND CO. B 
MR. ISAAC TAYLOR’S LAST WORK, 
In Post 8vo, price 7s, 6d, cloth, 
HE WORLD OF MIND: an Elementary Book. By 
Isaac Tartor, B 
London: Jackson and Watrorp, 18, St. Paul’s Churchyard. 
In Feap. 8vo, price 1s. 6d. cloth, limp, 
RT; ITS SCOPE AND PURPOSE; or, a Brief Exposition of B 


its Princip les. A Lecture delivered at a Mechanics’ 
additions). By GILBERT. 


London: Jackson and Watrorp, 18, St. Paul’s Churchyard. E 
Now ready, in Feap. 8vo, price 5s. cloth, 


Tire CHRISTIAN HARP: Designed as a Companion to ‘‘ The 
Sacred Lyre.” By Suerrarp, Author of“Thoughts on Devotion,” 


Also, lately published, in Feap. 8vo, price 5s. 6d. cloth, 


THE FOREIGN SACRED LYRE: Metrical Jersions ‘of 
ae Poetry, from the German, French, and Italian, together with the Original 


London: Jacrsow and Watrorp, 18, St. Paul’s Churchyard. 
In Post 8vo, price 7s. 6d. cloth, 
GES OF CHRISTENDOM: BEFORE THE REFORMATION. 
By Joun Stoveuron. 
London: Jacxsoy and Watrorp, 18, St. Paul’s Churchyard. 
In Post 8vo, price 7s, 6d., cloth, 
SYCHOLOGY AND THEOLOGY ; or, Psycholo, ogy 


applied te 
the a of Questions relating to Religion, Natural Theology, and 
Revelation. By Rrcwarp Atuiorr, LL.D. 


London: Jackson and Watrorp, 18, St. Paul’s Churchyard. 
In Feap. 8vo, price 2s. 6d. boards, 
OHN HOWARD: a Memoir. By Herwortn Drxon. 
Cheap and Revised Edition, for general circulation. 
London: Jackson and Waygorp, 18, St. Paul’s Churchyard. 
PEOPLE’S EDITION, AND ONLY COMPLETE EDITION OF MOORE’S 
IRISH MELODIES, WITH THE MUSIC. 
Just published, No. L., price 1s., to be eo ua in Ten Numbers, Monthly, 
price Is. eac' 
OORE’S IRISH MELODIES, with Symphonies and Accom- 
paniments for the Pianoforte. People’ 's Edition, in Small 4to. 
London : Lomeeae, Brown, and Co., and App1soyn and Co. 
Manchester : and App1son. 
PEOPLE’S EDITION OF SYDNEY SMITH’S WORKS, 


On Saturday, January 1st, 1859, will be published, Part I. in Crown 8vo, uniform with 
the People’s Edition of “ Lord Macaulay’s Essays,” price One Shilling (to be 
continued monthly), 


HE REV. SYDNEY SMITH’S MISCELLANEOUS Mg yd 
including his Contributions to the “ Edinburgh Review.” People’s Edi' 
be completed in Seven Monthly Parts, price 7 Shilling each. 
London: Loneman, Brown, and Co., Paternoster-ro’ 
DR. KALISCH’S COMMENTARY ON GENESIS, 
Just published, in 8vo, price 12s, cloth, 
ISTORICAL AND CRITICAL COMMENTARY ON THE 
OLD TESTAMENT. Dr. M, Katiscn, M.A. Second 
with copious English Notes, Critical and Explanatory. 
Also, by Dr. Kauiscx, in 8vo, price 18s. cloth, 


An Edition of the GENESIS, as above, with ime Hebrew Text 
and a fuller body of Notes, including a philological analysis of the original, for the use 


of Biblical Students. 
SS». or with the Hebrew Text and a fuller 


*,* The First Part, Exopvs, 
Commentary, price 15s., may also 
London: Loneémay, Brown, and Co., Paternoster-row. 
DR. G. OWEN REES ON URINARY DISEASES, 
Lately published, in 8vo, price 5s, 
N CALCULOUS DISEASE AND ITS CONSEQUENCES: 
being the Croonian Lectures for the Year 1856, delivered before tne Royal College 
of Physicians. By Gzorer Owen Rexs, M.D., F.RS., Fellow of the Royal College of 
Physicians, &c.; Physician to and Lecturer on Medicine at ro 's Hospital. 
By the same Author, in 8vo, 
ON. THE NATURE AND TREATMENT ‘OF OF 
THE KIDNEY connected with Albuminous Urine (Morbus Brig 
“This little work will add justly to Dr. | in socunasomien 
Owen Rees’ reputation. It is altogether | known on the sul 
practical, and may be said fairly to embrace 
London: Lonemay, Brown, and Co., Paternoster-row. 


This day, Part L., price 4s., to be completed in about Fifteen 


A OF POLITICAL ECONOMY, Biographical, 
Bibliographical, Historical, By Henry Dunning Mactxop, 


Institution (with subsequen' 


A 


“~~ that is at present 
ect of which it treats. 
Lancet. 


Also, by the same Author, 

THE THEORY and PRACTICE of BANKING. 2 Vols., 30s. 
THE ELEMENTS of POLITICAL ECONOMY. 1 Vol., 16s. 
London: Lonewan, Brown, Green, lonemans, and Rozerrs. 

Fourth Edition, 4 Vols. with large Additions 


POEMS AND DRAMAS OF 
JOHN EDMUND READE, 


London: Loyeman, Browy, Green, Lonemans, and Roperts. 
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MR. MURRAY’S 
LIST OF POPULAR AND STANDARD WORKS 


ADAPTED AS 


LITERARY 


PRESENTS. 


ZESOP’S FABLES. A New Version. By Rev. Toomas 
Jauns, M.A, With 100 Woodeuts by Tenniel and Wolf, Post 8vo, 2s. 6d. 


BELL'S CHARLES) MECHANISM AND VITAL 


ENTS OF THE HAND, AS EVINCING DESIGN. Woodeuts, 
Post ove, 7s 6d. 


BIRCH’S ANCIENT POTTERY AND PORCELAIN. 
With Coloured Plates and 200 Woodcuts, 2 Vols. 8vo, 42s, 


BLACKSTONE'S COMMENTARIES ON THE LAWS 
OF ENGLAND. Edited by Matcotm Keer. 4 Vols. 8vo, 42s. 


BOOK OF COMMON PRAYER. With Illuminated 
ee Borders, and numerous Engrayings from the Old Masters, 


BOSWELL’S LIFE OF DR. JOHNSON. Edited by 
Mr. Croxrr., Complete in 1 Volume. Portraits. Royal 8vo, 15s, 


BRITISH CLASSICS : A Series of New Library Editions 
of Stanparp Aurnors. Printed from the most correct Text, and Edited with 
Notes, 21 Vols. 8vo, 7s, 6d. each, containing 

GOLDSMITH’S WORKS. 4 Vols. 

GIBBON’S ROMAN EMPIRE. 8 Vols. 
JOHNSON’S LIVES OF THE POETS. 3 Vols, 
BYRON’S POETICAL WORKS, 6 Vols. 


Cabinet 


BYRON’S (LORD) POETICAL WORKS. 
Edition. Plates. 10 Vols. Feap. 8vo, 30s. 

BYRON’S (LORD) POETICAL WORKS. Pocket 
Edition. 8 Vols. 24mo, 20s, 

BYRON’S (LORD) POETICAL WORKS. Traveller's 


Edition. Printed in a small but clear type. Portrait. 1 Vol. Crown 8vo, 9s, 


CAMBPELL’'S (LORD) LIVES OF THE LORD CHAN- 
CELLORS OF ENGLAND, Complete in 10 Vols. Post 8vo, 60s. 


CHILDE HAROLD'S PILGRIMAGE. By Lorp Byron. 


CRABBE'S LIFE AND POETICAL WORKS. Library 
Edition, With Plates. 8 Vols. Feap. 8vo, 24s. 


CRABBE’S LIFE AND POETICAL WORKS. 
Portrait, &c. Complete in 1 Vol. Royal 8vo, 10s, 6d. 


FERGUSSON’S HANDBOOK OF ARCHITECTURE 
IN ALL COUNTRIES, With 850 Illustrations. Complete in 1 Vol. 8vo, 26s. 


GROTE'S HISTORY OF GREECE. From the earliest 
Period to the close of the Generation ith Alexander the Great, 
With Portrait, Maps, and Index. Complete in 12 yy 8vo, 16s, each, 


HALLAM’S HISTORICAL WORKS. Complete in 10 
Vols. Post 8vo, 60s. 
CONSTITUTIONAL HISTORY OF ENGLAND. 3 Vols, 
EUROPE DURING THE MIDDLE AGES. 3 Vols. 
LITERARY HISTORY OF EUROPE. 4 Vols. 


HEBER’S (BISHOP) POETICAL WORKS. Complete 
in1 Vol. Portrait, Feap. 8vo, 7s. 6d. 


HISTORICAL CLASS BOOKS: A Series of School 
Histories for advanced Students. Illustrated with Woodcuts, 4 Vols, Post 8vo, 
7s, 6d. each. Containing 

THE STUDENT’S HUME. 

DEAN LIDDELL’S HISTORY OF ROME, 

THE STUDENT'S GIBBON. 

DR. WILLIAM SMITH’S HISTORY OF GREECE, 


HOME AND COLONIAL LIBRARY: a Compact and 


Portable Series of Popular Wo! suited for all Classes of Readers. 34 Vols. 
Post 8vo, £10. 


A List of the Works may be obtained on application. 


HORACE : a New Edition of the Text. Edited by Dean 
Mita. With 300 Illustrations for the Antique by G. Scharf. 8vo, 21s. 


KUGLER’S HANDBOOK TO THE ITALIAN 
SCHOOLS OF PAINTING. Edited by Sre C. L. Eastuaxs, R.A, With 160 
Illustrations from the Old Masters, 2 Vols, Post 8vo, 30s, 


LABARTES HANDBOOK TO THE ARTS OF THE 
MIDDLE AGES. With 200 Illustrations, Svo, 18s, 


LANES ARABIAN NIGHTS. Translated from the 
Arabic. A New Edition. Edited by E, Srantey Pootz. With 600 Illustrations 
by Harvey. 3 Vols. 8vo, 42s, 


LESLIE’S c. R.) HANDBOOK FOR YOUNG 
PAINTERS, With numerous Illustrations, Post 8vo, 10s, 6d. 


LIFE OF AN ARTIST (THOMAS STOTHARD. 
R.A.); with Personal Reminiscences. By Mrs. Bray. With Portrait and 70 
Illustrations from his Works, Crown 4to, 21s, 


LIFE OF GEORGE STEPHENSON—Tue Ratway 
Portrait, 8vo, 16s, 


LIFE OF JAMES WATT—MTue Inventor ofr THE 
Mopern Stream Encine, Portrait, 8vo, 16s. 


LIVES OF THE EARLY FLEMISH PAINTERS ; 
with Notices of their Works, With many Illustrations. Post Svo, 12s, 


LIVINGSTONE’S (REV. DR.) MISSIONARY 


TRAVELS AND RESEARCHES IN SOUTH RICA. With Portrait and 
numerous Illustrations, 8vo, 21s. 


LOCKHARTS ANCIENT SPANISH BALLADS. 
With Illuminated Titles, Coloured Borders, and numerous Woodcuts, 4to, 21s. 


MAHON’S (LORD) HISTORY OF ENGLAND. 
FROM THE SIEGE OF UTRECHT TO THE PEACE OF VERSAILLES, 
1713-1783, Complete in 7 Vols. Post 8vo, 358. 


MARRYAT’S MODERN POTTERY AND 
PORCELAIN, With Coloured Plates and 250 Woodcuts, 8vo, 31s. 6d. 


MILMAN’S =» HISTORY OF LATIN 
CHRISTIANITY AND THE POPES, 6 Vols. 8vo, 72s. 


MOORE'S BOMAS) LIFE, LETTERS, AND 
JOURNALS OF LORD (Cobtnst Batten) With Piston, 6 Vol, 


MOORE'S LIFE, LETTERS, AND 
OF LORD BYRON. Portraits, Complete in One Volume, 


NAPIER’S (SIR WILLIAM) BATTLES AND SIEGES 
OF THE PENINSULAR WAR, Portrait, Post 8vo, 10s, 6d. 


RAWLINSON'S (REV. GEORGE) HISTORE 
HERODOTUS. A New lation. Edited with | 
Sir Hewry Rawtinson and Sir J, G. 
4 vols, 8vo, 18s, each, 


SMITH’S (DR. ENCYCLOPAIDIA OF 
GREEK AND RO) justrated with many hundred Woodcuts. 
Complete in 6 Vole Medium 8v0 


I—DICTIONARY OF ANTIQUITIES, 1 Vol. 
IL—DICTIONARY OF BIOGRAPHY AND MYTHOLOGY. 3 Vols, 
III—DICTIONARY OF GEOGRAPHY, 2 Vols. 


STANLEY'S (REV. A. P.) SINAI AND PALESTINE. 
IN CONNEXION WITH THEIR RY, Maps and Plans. 8vo, 16s, 


SOUTHEY’S BOOK OF THE CHURCH. A Text 
Book for Students. Post 8vo, 7s. 6d. 


WILKINSON'S (SIR J. G.) PRIVATE LIFE, 
MANNERS AND MS OF THE ANCIENT EGYPTIANS. Illustrated 
with 600 Woodeuts, 2 Vols. Post 8vo, 12s, 


WORDSWORTH’S (REV. DR) PICTORIAL, 
pe ee HISTORICAL ACCOUNT OF GREECE, With Maps, 
Plates, and Royal 8vo, 28s, 


JOHN MURRAY, ALBEMARLE STREET. . 
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BOOKS FOR CHRISTMAS PRESENTS. 


I. 
THE LANDSCAPE PAINTERS OF ENGLAND. 


Twenty beautiful Engravings, with Letterpress by W. M. TuackeRay. 
Folio, 21s. cloth, elegant. 


Ir. 
THE CYCLOPEDIA OF UNIVERSAL 
BIOGRAPHY. With numerous Portraits and Woodcuts. Second 
Edition. Post 8vo, 12s. 6d. cloth, elegant. 


THE PILGRIM’S PROGRESS. By Joun Bunyan. 
Beautifully Hustrated. Post 8vo, 6s. cloth, gilt. 


Iv. 

THE MISCELLANEOUS WORKS OF OLIVER 

GOLDSMITH. Edited by Professor Spanpinc. Medium 8yo, 7s. 6d. 
cloth. 


v. 
THE POETICAL WORKS OF ROBERT 
MONTGOMERY. New Edition. Medium 8vo, 7s. 6d. cloth, 


vi. 
THE COLLECTED WORKS OF HENRY, LORD 
BROUGHAM. New and Revised Edition. 10 Vols. Post Syo, 50s. 
cloth. 


vil. 
LABOUR AND TRIUMPH.—THE LIFE AND 
TIMES OF HUGH MILLER. By Tuomas Brown. Third Edition: 
Feap. 8yo, 4s. 6d. cloth. 
VIII. 
THE PICTORIAL HISTORY OF ROME. By 
Dr. ARNOLD AND OTHERS. 3 Vols. Crown 8vo, 20s. cloth, gilt. 


Ix. 
THE PICTORIAL HISTORY OF GREECE. By 
Sir T. N. Tanrourp anp oTuErs. 2 Vols. Crown 8vo, 14s. cloth, gilt, 


x. 
THE BOOK OF NATURE. | A Popular Introduction 


to the Sciences. By Professors ScHREDLER and MepLock. Fourth 
Edition. Post 8vo, 7s. 6d. cloth. 


THE BIBLICAL CYCLOPEDIA; or, Popular 
Bible Dictionary. By the Rev. Professor Eypre. Sixth Edition. Post 
8vo, 7s-6d. cloth. 
XII. 
THE BRITISH EMPIRE—BIOGRAPHICAL, 
GEOGRAPHICAL, and HISTORICAL. By variovs ContTrisvu- 
tors. Second Edition. Crown 8vo, 10s. 6d. cloth, 


XIII. 
MEMORABLE WOMEN Story of their Lives. 
By Mrs. Crosstanp. Second Edition. Feap. 8vo, 3s. 6d. cloth. 
THE PLAYMATE. A Pleasant Companion for Spare 
fours. With numerous Illustrations. Crown 8vo, 5s. cloth, gilt. 


xv. 


RELIQUES OF ANCIENT ENGLISH ARCHI- 


TECTURE. By J.Jounson. Numerous Plates. Folio, 31s. 6d. half- 
morocco. 


XVI. 
THE PRINCESS FLORELLA;; or, the Knight of 
the Silver Shield. Beautiful Illustrations. 4to, 7s. 6d. cloth. 


LONDON AND GLASGOW: RICHARD GRIFFIN & COMPANY. 


13, MarLBoROUGH-STREET. 


CHRISTMAS PRESENTS 
PUBLISHED BY HURST AND BLACKETT. 


HENRY III., KING OF FRANCE: HIS COURT AND 


TIMES. By Miss Freer, Author of “The Life of Marguerite D’Angouléme,” 
“ Elizabeth de Valois,” &. 3 Vols., with Portraits, 31s, 6d. bound. 

“ Among the class of —_ histories, Miss Freer’s ‘ Henry III. of France’ is 
entitled to a high rank. regards style and yore Miss Freer has made a 
atrance won her de de book was an advance upon 


A SUMMER AND WINTER IN THE TWO SICILIES. 
By Miss Kavanaen. 2 Vols., with Illustrations, 21s. bound. 
“ Miss Kavanagh’s volumes contain much that is new. They are among the 
with, and we heartily recommend 
MR. ATKINSON’S TRAVELS IN ORIEN TAL AN iD 
50 Coloured Plates tron the 5 Orginal 
Drawings, £2 2s, bound. 


CARDINAL WISEMAN’S PERSONAL RECOLLEC. 
TIONS OF THE LAST FOUR POPES. 8vo, with Portraits, 21s. bound. 


STEPHAN LANGTON. By Martin F. Turrer, D.C.L., 
F.R.S,, Author of “ Proverbial Philosphy, ” &. 2 Vols., with Engravings, 21s, 


A WOMAN’S THOUGHTS ABOUT WOMEN. By ‘the 
Author of “ Jobn Halifax, Genfleman.” 10s. 6d. bound, 


NOVELS AND NOVELISTS, FROM ELIZABETH TO 
VICTORIA. By J.C. Jsarerssox. 2 Vols., with Portraits, 21s. bound. 


SAM SLICK’S NATURE AND HUMAN NATURE. 
Tilustrated by Leech, 5s, bound, forming the First by of “Hurst and 
Blackett’s Standard Library of Cheap Editions of Popular Works. 


JOHN HALIFAX, GENTLEMAN. 5s. bound and Illus- 
trated, forming the Second Volume of “ Hurst and Blackett’s eT 


ELIZABETH DE VALOIS, QUEEN OF SPAIN, AND 
THE COURT OF PHILIP II. By Miss Peaxs. 2 Vole, with Portraits, 21s. 


RIDES AND REVERIES OF “SOP SMITH. By Mantis 
D.C.L., F.R.S., Author of “Proverbial Philosophy,” &c. 10s, 6d. 


TRUST AND TRIAL. 
Danish, with Llustrations. 10s, 6d. 


WINTER EVENINGS. Leitch Rircaisz, of 
“ Seinderhannes,” &c. 2 Vols., with ustrations, 21s. ‘ust ready, 


By Mary Howirr. From the 


Also, Just Published, 


LODGE’S GENEALOGY OF THE PEERAGE AND 
BARONETAGE OF THE BRITISH EMPIRE. J Edition, considerably, 


Enlarged and Improved, comprising, for the Ancestral History 
pas Baronets, as well as the Peers of the Realm, uniform with “The oake™ 
volume. 


THE LAIRD OF NORLAW, a Scottish Story. By the 
Author of “ Margaret Maitland.” 3 Vols. 


THE MASTER OF THE HOUNDS. 
Author of “The Squire of Beechwood,” Dedicated to 
3 Vols., with Illustrations by Weir. : 


ONWARDS. By the Author of “Anne Dysart.” 3 Vols. 
[Next week. 


By Scrvrator, 
to the Earl of Stamford. 


Second Edition, with 378 Engravings on Wood, Feap. 8vo, cloth, 12s. 6d. 
Ts MICROSCOPE AND ITS REVELATIONS. By W. B. 
Canrenter, M.D., F.RS. 
London: Cuurcuiit, New Burlington-street. 
FIFTEEN HUNDRED PRACTICAL RECEIPTS AND PROCESSES. 
Third Edition, greatly enlarged, 8vo, cloth, 26s. 
HE CYCLOPADIA OF PRACTICAL RECEIPTS, and 
Collateral Information in the Arts, Professions, Fm a pea and — 
including Medicine, Pharmacy, and Domestic Economy. ed as a Co 
Book of comes fot the Manufacturer, Tradesman, mateur, ee ym Heads of 
forming a comprehensive Supplement to the Pharmacopeias. By Arnoup J. CooLEY. 
London: Jonn Cuurcnitt, New Burlington-street. 
Feap. 8vo, cloth, 6s. 
N WINE. By J.C. Mutper, Professor of Chemistry in the 
University of Edited by H. Jorgs, M.D., 
Contents: On the G the Fermentation of the Cl 
of Wine—On the Cellaring of Wine—On the Diseases of Wine—On the Constituents o’ 
Wine—Or the Amount of Aleohol in Wine—On the mee Matters of Wine—On the 
Fatty Matter in Wine—On the Free Acids in Wine—On the Albuminous Matter in 
Wine—On the A or A iacal Salts in Wine—On the Sugar in Wine—On 
the Odoriferous Constituents of Wine—On the Analysis of Wine—On the Tests for 
different Wines—On the Adulteration of Wine—On Fruit Wines. 
London: New Burlington-street. 


Just published, price 1s, 


O* THE RADICAL CURE OF INGUINAL HERNIA. By 


C. Horrnovss, F.R.C.S., Surgeon to the Westminster Hospital 
Also by the same Author, 
ON SQUINTING, PARALYTIC AFFECTIONS OF THE EYE, &c. 
Jouw 11, New Burlington-strect. 
NEW WORKS BY DR. LIONEL BEALE, F.RS. 
Ts MICROSCOPE IN PRACTICAL MEDICINE. 
270 Woodeuts. 14s, [Now ready. 


HOW TO WORK WITH THE MICROSCOPE. 5s. 


ILLUSTRATIONS OF URINE, URINARY DEPOSITS, AND 
CALCULI. Upwards of 170 new Figures. 9s. 6d. 


TABLES FOR EXAMINING URINE. 2s. 6d. 
THE ANATOMY OF THE LIVER. Pilates, 6s. 6d. 


ARCHIVES < OF MEDICINE. Edited by Dr. Beate. Nos. 


L, IL, and IIL, 3s. 6d. each. 
London: Jonny 
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MR. CARLYLE’S NEW WORK. 


ISTORY OF FRIEDRICH THE SECOND, called 

FREDERICK THE GREAT. omas CARLYLE. In Demy 
-8yo, with Portraits and Maps, Vols. I. and IL., price £2. 

Day. 


EMOTRS OF BARTHOLOMEW FAIR. By 
Hewry Morizy. 1 Vol. Demy 8vo. With numerous Illustrations. 
[December 14th. 


NEW VOLUME OF POEMS BY THE AUTHOR OF 
“CLYTEMNESTRA,” &e. 

7 WANDERER. By Owen Merepita. 1 Vol. 

Feap. 8vo. [December 20th. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “AN EXCURSION TO CALIFORNIA.” 


IFE IN VICTORIA. By Wirt1am Ketty. 2 Vols. 
Post 8yo. [December 20th. 


HE ENGLISH SCHOOL-GIRL—HER POSITION 
AND DUTIES. A Series of Lessons from a Teacher to her Class; 
as Subjects for Written Recollections. By Mrs. ALFRED Hiear- 

son. Post 8vo, sewed, ls. 6d. [December 20th. 


KETCHES OF ALGERIA DURING THE 
KABYLE WAR. By H. M. Waxasuey. Post 8vo, cloth, 10s. 6d. 


; IN HISTORY, POETRY, AND 
By Rasen JANE With numerous 
Tilustrations. 1 Vol. Post 9s. 


Third Edition, Post 8vo, 9s. 
A MONTH IN YORKSHIRE. By Watrer Wuaire. 


Second Edition, Imperial 16mo, 5s. 

HE WHIST-PLAYER: the Laws and Practice of 
Short and Illustrated by Lieut.-Colonel B¥***, With 
numerous Diagrams in Co 


Post 8vo, 4s. 6d. 
Hires ANCIENT HISTORY ; or, the Ante-Greek 
‘ina as it ap to us since the most Recent Discoveries in Egypt 
With References to Wilkinson, Layard, and other Authorities. 
use, By. Henry Menzies. 


M* CARLYLES WORKS. Completion of the 
ee See. Handsomely printed in Crown 8vo, price 6s. per 


ree FRENCH REVOLUTION: a History. In 2 Vols., 12s. 
OLIVER CROMWELL’S LETTERS AND SPEECHES. With 
Elucidations and Connecting Narrative. In 3 Vols., 18s, 


LIFE OF JOHN STIRLING. 
LIFE OF SCHILLER. } 

CRITICAL AND MISCELLANEOUS ESSAYS. In 4 Vols, 24s, 
SARTOR RESARTUS. HERO WORSHIP. 1 Vol, 6s. 
LATTER-DAY PAMPHLETS. 1 Vol., 6s. 

CHARTISM—PAST AND PRESENT. 1 Vol., 6s. 
TRANSLATIONS OF GERMAN ROMANCE. One Vol., 6s. 
WILHELM MEISTER. By Gorrnz. A Translation. In 2 Vols., 12s. 


R. CHARLES DICKENS’S WORKS. 
New and Com Library Edition, beautifully printed in Post 8vo, 
and carefully revised by the Author. With Portrait Vignettes. 


Already Published. 
PICKWICK PAPERS. 2 Vols., 12s. 

NICHOLAS NICKLEBY. 2 Vols., 12s. 

MARTIN CHUZZLEWIT. 2 Vols., 12s. 

OLD CURIOSITY SHOP and Reprinted Pieces. 2 Vols., 12s. 
BARNABY RUDGE and HARD TIMES. 2 Vols., 12s. 
SKETCHES BY BOZ. 1 Vol., 6s. 


LEVER’S WORKS. CHEAP AND UNIFORM 
EDITION. With Illustrations by H. K. Browne. Handsomely 

7 K. Browne, bound in cloth, price 4s. 
JACK HINTON. Price 4s. 
TOM BURKE OF “OURS.” In 2 Vols., 8s. 
HARRY LORREQUER. Price 4s. 
O'MALLEY, THE IRISH DRAGOON, In 2 Vols, 


price 8s, 
THE O'DONOGHUE. 1 Vol., price 4s. 
THE KNIGHT OF GWYNNE. In 2 Vols., price 8s. 
ROLAND CASHEL, 2 Vols., cloth, s, 


To be followed by 
THE DALTONS. 
THE DODD FAMILY ABROAD. 


NEW BOOKS AND NEW EDITIONS. 


ON LIBERTY. By Jonw Stuart MILL. afew days. 


MAN AND HIS DWELLING-PLACE: an Essay 
towards the Interpretation of Nature. In a feddays. 


TWELVE YEARS OF A SOLDIER'S LIFE IN 
INDIA: being Extracts from the Letters of Major W. S. R. Hopson, 
Commandant of Hodson’s Horse; including a Personal Narrative of the 
Siege of Delhi and Capture of the King. Edited by his Brother, the 
Rev. Grorer H. Hopsoy, M.A., Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge. 
With Portrait. In a few days. 


‘St. David's , Lampeter. 

Rey. F. Tempxz, D.C.L., Head 
Master of R 

Sir ALEXANDER 

Rey. BapEen PowE11, M.A., Professor of Geometry, Oxford. 

Rev. Marx Parrisoy, B.D. 

C. W. Goopwry, M.A. J. R. Rosy, M.A. 

Rev. H. B. Wi1sox, B.D., Vicar of Great Staughton, Hunts. 


[In preparation. 
CAMBRIDGE ESSAYS, 1858. Octavo, 7s. 6d. 


(CONCLUDING THE SERIES.) 


Newspapers and their Writers. By A.J. Berrsrorp Ho ; ae 
— Defences and Organization of the Militia. By 

DAIR. 
Sir Philip Sidney. By W. Sticant. 
The Ancient Bashan and the Cities of Og. ee 
Commissioners and Colleges. By the Rey. W. M. Campion. 
Hieratic Papyri. By C. W. Goopwiy. 


FRASER’S MAGAZINE for JANUARY, 1859, 
Commencing a New Volume, will contain— 


Holmby House: a Tale of Old Northamptonshire. By G. J. WaorTE 
Metvit1z, Author of “ Digby Grand,” “The Interpreter,” &. 
To be a See Parts. Part I. 

Mr. Gladstone on Homer and the Homeric Age. By the Rev. BannamM 
ZixcxE. In Two Parts. Part I. 

Schloss-Eishausen : a Mystery. Parts. Part I. 


TRANSACTIONS OF THE NATIONAL 
ASSOCIATION FOR THE PROMOTION OF SOCIAL SCIENCE 
1858. Octavo. In the press. 


THE TRANSACTIONS for 1857, Octavo, 16s. 


INTRODUCTORY LESSONS ON MIND. By the 
Author of “ Easy Lessons on Reasoning.” 
THE EPISTLES OF ST. PAUL TO THE 


CORINTHIANS, or the Authorized Version. Newly compared with 
the Original Greek, and Revised 


Joun Barrow, D.D., of St. Edmund’s Hall, Oxford. 
GrorGE MoBERLY, D. C.L., 


Master of Winchester School. 
Hewry Atrorp, B.D., Dean of Can‘ 
Witt1am G. Humpnry, B.D., late F of Trinity College, 
€. J. Eu.icort, B.D., Professor of Divinity, King’s College, London. 


NOVUM ORGANON RENOVATUM; being the 
Baition, with Kare Adi D3, FES, 
Masher af Aaditons. By Small Octavo, 7s. 

susie DESCRIPTIVE AND SURGICAL 


By Henry Gray, F.R.S., Lecturer on Anatom: Anatomy at St. George’s 

al Octavo, 782 pages, 28s. Tilustrated by 363 lar — 
Drawings, by H. V. Carter, M.D., late Demonstrator of Ana- 

tomy at St. George’s Hospital. The Illustrations are chiefly from Dis- 

sections made jointly by the Author and Dr. Carter. 


SELECTIONS FROM THE CHARGES AND 
OTHER PAPERS OF BARON ALDERSON, with an Introductory 
Notice of his Life. By Caries ALDERSON, ACA", Fellow of All Souls, 
Oxford. With Portrait. 10s. 6d. 


ESSAYS WRITTEN IN THE INTERVALS OF 
BUSINESS. Cheaper Edition. 2s. 6d. 


CECIL AND MARY; Phases and Love. 
A Poem. By Journ Epwazp J. ACKSON. 


THE TWO MOTTOES. By the Summer- 
leigh Manor.” 5s. 
MAIDEN SISTERS. By the Author of “Dorothy.” 5s, 


HANWORTH. Originally published in Fraser’s 
Magazine. 7s. 6d. 


CHAPMAN AND HALL, 193, PICCADILLY. 


LONDON: JOHN W. PARKER AND S0N, WEST STRAND. 
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CHRISTMAS PRESENTS. 


ORDSWORTH 8 DOE OF RYLSTONE. 


and H. N, Humpxreys 
cloth, 18s, 


Selections, co; illastrated with Wood Bngravings (morocco, 42s.)...cloth, 21s. 


OORE’S IRISH MELODIES. FRastasted with Thirteen 
highly-finished Steel Plates —— 31s, 6d, cioth, 21s. 


OORE’S IRISH MELODIES. with 161 Designs 
by D. Mactuisz, R.A. (morocco, 52s, boards, 


IRISH MELODIES: the printed with the 
cloth, 31s, 6d. 


OORE’S NATIONAL MELODIES; » Music printed with 
the Worps. Small music size rae uanaeaeia cloth, 31s, 6d. 


POETICAL WORKS. Complete in One 
Traveller's Edition, ruby type, Port 12s, 6d. 


MOORE'S, POE WORKS. Gomalete in One Volume. 
Portrait and Vignette (morocco, 42s.) ..;............ cloth, 21s. 


HOMSON’S SEASONS. . With Woodcut 


‘Members of the Ercuine Cius 36s.) 


OLDSMITH'S POEMS. With Illustrations by 
of the Ercurne loth, 2 


ORD MACAULAY'S LAYS 4 ANCIENT wim 


4 IVRY ‘and the ARMADA 


Wooded MACAULAY'S LAYS OF ANCIENT ROME. 
h We Antique by G. Scuarr (morocco, 42s.) 
boards, 21s, 


ORD _MACAULAY’S CRITICAL AND 
ESSAYS. Complete in One beri with Portrait (calf, 30s) ...... cloth, 21s, 


ORD 8 CRITICAL AND HISTORICAL 
’s Edition, in Crown 8V0 .......scssssseeereereee 2 Vols. cloth, 8s, 


ORD MACAULAY’S HISTORY OF ENGLAN D. New 
Edition of the First Four Volumes of the Octavo Edition ... 7 Vols. cloth, 42s. 


GNES STRICKLAND’S LIVES OF THE QUEENS OF 
ENGLAND. ee . 8 Vols, cloth, 60s, 


FAMILY SHAKSPEARE. With Thirty-six 
Illustrations, 6 Vols, cloth, 30s. 


(sic WIFE’S MANUAL. Ornamented, and in the 


ONYBEARE AND HOWSON'S LIFE AND EPISTLES OF 


ST, PAUL. Square Crown 8vo, oe 2 Vols. cloth, 31s, 6d. 

OF OUR LORD. LORD. Maminated, &e., in the style 

of the Miseals Humrunys (morocco, 30s.) 
carved covers, 21s, | 

Mons OF SAVIOUR. Mlumjnated &e., 

in the style of the Missals the Renaissance b; N. Humpnerys 


AXIMS AND PRECEPTS OF THE SAVIOUR. 


2 Vols. cloth, 25s, 
LAINE’s: EN ENCYCLOPADIA, OF SPORTS. New | 


by JOHN LERCH 


Tse AND STORIES by tt “the Author of “ 
New Edition, just completed, in 


Herbert.” 
‘ols. cloth, 30s, 
8s. 6d. 


KATHARINE ASHTON, 3s, 6d. 
MARGARET PERCIVAL, 5s. 
LANETON PARSONAGE, 4s, 6d. 


WidvaSMaAS 


ROUTLEDGE, WARNES, & ROUTLEDGE’S 
NEW ILLUSTRATED PRESENT BOOKS. 


ILLUSTRATED WORKS. 


POEMS BY ALFRED TEN Yeon. With Illustrations 
by Millais, Rosetti, Hunt, Stanfield, Creswick, &c. wil Ato, gilt oie 
WORDSWORTH’S POEMS. Selected and Batted the 
Rev. R. A. With 100 Illustrations 
and Birket Foster. cages edges, 
GOLDSMITH’S POEMS. Edited, with ~~ of Author, 
With Iustration ey Foster and Noel 
Small 4to, cloth, gilt gilt edges, 21s. 
ODES AND SONNETS. With Illustrations by Birket 
Foster and J. Sleigh. Printed in tints by Dalziel. Small 4to, ¢loth gilt, 128. 6d. 


THE LOWER Buin E AND ITS PICTURESQUE 
SCENERY. Described by with Steel 
from Original Drawings we Birket F cloth 21s, 


THE UPPER RHINE, FROM MAYENCE TO THE 


0, clot 
ROUTLEDGE’ SHAKSPEARE. Vol. I. Edited 
Howarp With upwards 270 splendid I}lustrations 
Gilbert. Royal 8vo, cloth rt 


ROUTLEDGES SHAKSPEARE. Vol. II. Edited sake 


THE HOME AFFECTIONS, POURTRAYED BY: 
THE POETS. Selected and Edited by Cuaztzs Macxay. With 100 Illustrations 
by Gilbert, Weir, Pickersgill, Millais . &e. 
Small 4to, cloth, gilt edges, 21s, 


THE POETS OF THE NINETEENTH CENTURY. 
Selected and Edited by the Rev. R. A. Wittmort. The ee Thousand, 
With 100 Illustrations by Millais, Pickersgill, B. pany Gilbert, Weir, &. 

Small 4to, cloth, gilt edges, 21s. 

LONGFELLOW’S POETICAL WORKS, Wits a Steel 
Portrait from a Painting by Lawrence, and 100 ay by Joh 

mall 4to, cloth, gilt lon 21s, 

SUMMER TIME IN THE CO UNTRY. By the ae. 

R.A. Wrttmorr. With upwards of Forty 


Foster, John Carrick, J. Godwin, &e. cloth, gilt 


THE MINSTREL. By James BEatrie. With Thirty- 
three Illustrations by Birket Foster, Square Svo, cloth gilt, 7s, 6d. 


GERTRUDE OF WYOMING. By Tomas 
With Thirty-five Illustrations, By B, Foster, H. Weir, &c. 
Square 8vo, cloth gilt, 7s. 6d. 
COMUS, A MASQUE. By Joux Mutroy. With Thirty 
Illustrations by Pickersgill, Corbould, B, Foster, 
WORDSWORTH’S DESERTED COTTAGE. With 
Illustrations by John Gilbert, Birket Foster, and Wolf. 
Square 8vo, cloth gilt, 7s. 64. 
LONGFELLOW’S COURTSHIP oF. MILES 


STANDISH, AND OTHER POEMS. With Lilustrations by John Gilbert. 
Square 8vo, cloth sill, 7s. 6d. 


NEW WORKS AND NEW EDITIONS. 


CURIOSITIES OF LITERATURE. By Isaac Disrarui. 
Edition. of Her Majest and Notes, gg Vole. ith 
Steel 1 Portraits, h extra, price, edch Volume, 4s, 6d. 

CALAMITIES AND QUARRELS OF AUTHORS. 
Ralted, by his ‘Soa, the Right Hon, 

Post 8vo, cloth extra, 4s. 6d. 

THE CAVALIERS OF FORTUNE. By ‘JAMES GRANT, 
Author of “The Romance of War,” &c, With Illustrations. 

Feap. 8vo, cloth gilt, 5s, 


THIRD VOLUME of PHILIP THE SECOND. * 
W.H. Paxzscorr, With Steel Portraits. The Cableck Edition’ in 
in Crown 5s. 
UNPROTECTED FEMALES IN SICILY, CALAPRIA, 


AND ON THE TOP OF MOUNT ETNA. By the ‘Author of “ Unprotected 
Females in Norway.” With Colouréd Illustrations, Post 8vo, cloth extra, 7s. 6d, 


UNPROTECTED FEMALES IN NORWAY; or, The. 
Pleasantest Way of Travelling there, passing through J Denmerk "and Sweden, 


A New Edition, with many Woodcuts, and Three Coloured 
Post cloth extra, 78, 6d, 


DR. BUCKLAND’S BRIDGEWATER TREATISE. 


GEOLOGY AND MINERALOGY. By the late 
Dr. Bucxtanp, Dean of Westminster. A New wih Additions Fro 
Owen, F.R.S.; Professor Puiturrs, M.A., M.D. Browns, 

M.A. With «Memoir of the Author, 


In 2 Vols. Demy 8vo, cloth extra, 24s. 
of Works suitable for Christmas Presents and 
New car's Gifte, post free for Four tampa 
A Catalogue of Works suitable for School Prizes, gratis on application. — 
London: ROUTLEDGE, WARNES, & ROUTLEDGE, Farringdon-street. 


London: Printed by Cuoats Savitt and James Epwaanps, at their Office, 


An Illustrated 


, Chandos-street, Covent-garden, in the County Middlesex ; Published by 
Jonzs, of 9, Hemingtord at the Office, 39, 
in same County.—! 
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